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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—-—— 


N Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Attorney-General were entertained at a luncheon given 
by the National Liberal Club. Lord Lincolnshire was in the 
chair, and he was supported by several peers, including Lord 
Haddo and Lord Swaythling, and also by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Handel Booth, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, and Mr. Harry Isaacs. Mr. Falconer’s name does 
not appear in the list of those present. Mr. Lloyd George 
began by speaking of “the more reputable and influential 
amongst the Tory papers ” which had “ refused to lower their 
dignity by joining in this unctuous and fatuous man hunt.” 
Tle then turned to the Tory Party in the House of Commons, 
and was not so pleased with them. He next drew a pathetic 
picture of how he and the Attorney-General sat through the 
dreary dark winter silent when calumny was being hurled from 
every quarter at their heads. “ We as members of the House 
of Commons felt bound by its traditions not to answer.” 
“ Hitting a man when he is down; hitting a man when his 
hands are tied and he cannot hit back—that is the Tory 
notion of fair play.” Why the Matin action suddenly 
set higy and the Attorney-General free, and why they were 
then A to make the statements before the Committee 
which they had not made to the House of Commons, was not 
explained, but, at any rate, Mr. Lloyd George now rejoices 
in his power to hit back. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to draw a pleasing sketch 
of the pure partisan, the man who refuses to see anything 
but his own side of the question. Him he can honour. 
“The man I despise is the man who is a bigot, who 
is the narrowest, bitterest of partisans, and all the while 
arrogates to himself the position, the funotions, the feelings 
of a judge.” Such a person was just “a hungry humbug 
steeped in smugness and self - righteousness.” (This 
unctuous and affected diatribe was apparently meant for 
Lord Robert Cecil.) Mr. Lloyd George next proceeded to 
trounce Mr. Bonar Law for saying that “ Ministers ought 
to be expelled from office who are guilty of an indiscre- 
tion.” Then followed a descriptiag of the Tory Party “ rushing 
back from Ascot racecourse to pass a solemn vote of censure 
upen a semblance of gambling,” a picture which gave him “an 
unpleasant cross-Channel sensation.” If the episode of the 
Tories who had had “ something on” at Ascot objecting to 
gambling had so terrible an effect upon Mr. Lloyd George, we 
tremble to think what must be the effect upon him of reading 
the Daily News in the morning and the Star in the evening. 


The latter part of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was taken up 
with an impassioned analysis of his own virtues, which we dare 
not attempt to condense, but must give verbatim :— 

“ Allow me to say one thing when I am talking of the motives 





that move politicians. There is a little land amongst the 
mountains of the west of this island. I would not barter one 
heart-beat of the devoted loyalty of those people to me, not for 
all the wealth that the City of London can command. We all 
have our ambitions. I am not ashamed to say so. I speak as ons 
who boasts of an ambition. I should like to be numbered amongst 
those who in their day and in their generation had at least done 
something to lift the poor out of the mire and the needy out of 
the dung-hill. Do you think I would part with my share in that 
hope for the riches of the Empire? Riches are not the things 
that appeal to politicians, and men who talk like that neither 
know politics nor politicians. Iam glad to be standing here, and 
to say that not for myself, but for the honour of British politics 
and politicians to-day.” 

Another passage of this kind deserves quotation :— 

“Don’t you drop it. Iam not going to dropit. I havenothing 
to fear. I have disclosed everything. They have examined 
everything. They have scrutinized everything. Why should I 
drop it now when the only thing that remains is a principle which 
is full of hope and healing for the democracy? The danger of 
a panic always is this. It concentrates upon a false peril and 
takes the mind away from a real one. The real peril, believe me, 
in politics is not that the individual politician of high rank will 
attempt to make a pocket for himself. That is not the peril. 
Read the history of England for fifty years; that peril is an 
imaginary one. The real peril is that powerful interests will 
dominate the Legislature, dominate the Executive in order to carry 
through proposals which will prey upon the community... . 
There is a great story in the greatest of books of a man who lar 
his life fighting the Philistines, and one day he was assailed by a 
wild beast, whom he slew. Returning to the scenes of the conflict 
in a few days he found the carcase full of honey. My right hon. 
friend and I have been assailed by a hideous monster that sought 
our lives, Not by our own right arm, but with the help of friends 
we have slaughtered it, and, unless I am mistaken, out of its 
prostrate form will come something that will sweeten the lives of 
millions who hitherto have tasted nothing but the bitterness and 
dust of the world.” 

It is impossible to deal adequately with an orator and an 
oration of this type. One feels that Mr. Lloyd George will 
only have to make a few more Marconi speeches to convince 
himself and his hard and fast supporters that instead of Lis 
transactions in American Marconis being anything for which 
he should express regret, they are the most glorious episode in 
his life, and that in reality he was there setting up the noblest 
standard of conduct and providing rare and refreshing fruit 
for the poor of this land and for politicians for all time. 
Overmastered by his love of the poor and the afflicted, the 
beautiful mountains of Wales, and his happy and Christian 
home at Criccieth, he dared even the horrors of the London 
Stock Exchange, and, defying all the powers of unrighteous- 
ness, brought forth from it an ample dividend of honey and 
beneficence. 


Yet all the time, and as a background to this torrent 
of rhetoric and self-righteousness, stands the admitted fact 
that though Chancellor of the Exchequer he not only 
engaged in speculative transactions on the Stock Exchange 
on borrowed money, but acted upon advice received from 
the brother of a contractor with the Government, which 
advice was equivalent to a very considerable pecuniary obliga- 
tion. And here we may make one comment upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s talk about people wanting to hound him out of 
political life. It shall be in the form of the plain if brutal 
remark of a Lancashire manufacturer: “If I were to 
find #hut my chief cashier had been speculating on the 
Stock Exchange with borrowed money, I should give him 
the sack, no matter how incorrrpt his motives or his agtions. 
But what is the Chancellor of the Exchequer but thé ehief 
cashier of the nation?” We may also note Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reiterated references to the principles which ought 
to govern the actions of Ministers, principles which he laid 
down in such detail and so well in 1900. We gather that 
now he takes up the position of the American politician who, 
when asked his opinion of the prohibition law, declared, “I 
am for the law, but I am agin its enforcoment.” 
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Before we leave the subject of Mr. Lluyd George’s speech 
we must note that though the opportunity was so good a one, 
and though he found it so easy to heap personal abuse upon 
Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Lansdowne, he made no attempt 
to meet our challenge to him to repeat outside the House of 
Commons what he said inside it as regards the editor of the 
Spectator. Mr. Lloyd George in the House spoke of “ Mr. 
Maxse, Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the three 
geutlemen who had been working this together,” i.e., the 
charges of corruption against himself. These words convey 
an accusation of conspiracy, the charge that the editor of the 
Spectator conspired with the two gentlemen named. Under 
cover of the privilege of Parliament Mr. Lloyd George dared 
to make this charge. Though we have twice challenged him 
openly he does not dare to repeat it where he is not protected 
by privilege, and where we should be able to force him to sub- 
stantiate it, or to pay the penalty for not substantiating it. 
Such conduct can only be described as mean and cowardly, 
and calling for the censure of all decent and honourable men. 


It is not a pleasant thing to use such words of the second 
Minister in a British Government. It is even more 
unpleasant to reflect that a British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has placed himself in such a position that he 
dare not repeat outside Parliament what he says inside. If 
Mr. Lloyd George likes to let the matter remain where it is, 
it is his affair and not ours, but we would at any rate remind 
him that he will not improve his position by the use of 
such language as he employed in his National Liberal 
Club speech. What are we to think of a man who uses 
the phrase quoted above, “ Hitting a man when his hands are 
tied and he cannot hit back—that is the Tory notion of fair 
play,” and is all the while taking advantage of the privilege of 
Parliament to tie the hands of those he accuses P 


Of the Attorney-General’s speech at the National Liberal 
Club luncheon we can only say that it was the kind of utterance 
which the candid critics of the eighteenth century would have 
called “a spaniel speech,” so fulsome was its adulation of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Its frowsy rhetoric was, however, enlivened 
by one touch of unconscious irony. “He,” the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, “has already erected monuments to himself 
which will last long beyond our time, and all that he has done 
is nothing compared with what is in front of him still to 
achieve.” The vision rises before us of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer unveiling a magnificent monument of himself in 
whitewashed brass, dressed as the Red Cross knight of Public 
Purity killing the hideous dragon of “ Shares-on-the-ground- 
floor.” 


Lest the orgy of self-righteousness, vituperation, hypocrisy, 
and cant at the National Liberal Club should have been 
incomplete, Mr. Churchill rose at the end as a sort of 
irascible “ heavy father” with the conventional “ Bless you, 
my children”—*“ our trusted friends and colleagues who have 
been vilely and damnably illtreated in our cause and for our 
sake.” The end of Mr. Churchill’s speech was a glowing 
tribute to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, conceived with 
a laboured pomp of words which made it positively oppres- 
sive. We miss in it, however, one sentence—a sentence 
which we have missed from all the panegyrics that have 
been heaped upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Attorney-General. Their colleagues have one and all refused 
to say that in similar circumstances, and granted that they 
wished to make an investment, they would have acted exactly 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General 
acted, and still have had clear consciences. Till the colleagues 
in the Cabinet of the two Ministers are ready to come 
forward and use words of this kind, their carefully guarded 
certificates of character will not impress the nation. 


As we write on Friday morning there has been no declara- 
tion of war in the Balkans. At thesame time we must record 
exceedingly heavy fighting in Macedonia, the Bulgarian 
troops being engaged both with the Servians and the Greeks. 
As we have explained elsewhere, it is a distinct advantage 
that the Allies are nominally at peace, for this fact makes it 
easier for them to return toa real state of peace, and also to 
accept that arbitration which Russia and the rest of the 
Powers are steadily pressing upon them. It is very difficult 
to make out exactly what has happened at the front, as there 








are no correspondents with the troops, and the official news 
which comes through is coloured by the capital from which it 
is dispatched. As far as we can gather, however, the Bulgarians 
have suffered severely both in prisoners and killed. Their 
object was to drive a wedge between the Servian and Greek 
armies, and this apparently they have not accomplished. 


An incident which has created special animosity in Sofia 
has been the capture after heavy street fighting of soma 
thousand Bulgarian soldiers who were in the occupation of 
barracks in Salonica. When summoned to surrender by the 
Greeks they refused, and it was only after a desperate 
struggle at close quarters and great loss of life that they 
were obliged to capitulate. We must not forget to add that 
the order for the mobilization of the Roumanian army has 
been given, and that the Roumanians will soon have half a 
million men under arms. Nobody seems to know exactly 
what Roumania intends, but in all probability her efforts will 
be directed towards checking Bulgaria. The Roumanians 
assert that they do not mean to be left out of any fresh 
re-arrangement of territory in the Balkans. A more cynical 
but perhaps more accurate statement would be that they 
hold that their large and untouched army gives them the 
power to exact a solatium if the Allies fight among 
themselves over the spoils. No new-fangled ideas as 
to national propriety are going to prevent them from 
taking advantage of their physical strength when there is 
something substantial to be got by itsexercise. Another item 
of news, for which Dr. Dillon is responsible in Friday’s 
Daily Telegraph, is that Turkey is now preparing to take a 
hand in the game, and that the army is inflamed by the 
thought of regaining the lost territory. We cannot he!n 
believing that this fact, coupled with Roumania’s mobiliza- 
tion, plus pressure from Russia and the rest of the Powers, 
will even at the eleventh hour bring about a resort to arbitra- 
tion. At the same time it would be rash to be too confident. 
It is quite possible that our optimistic view will be dissipated 
by new developments in the course of to-day, and that tke 
unofficial war will have become official before these pages are 
in our readers’ hands. 





On Monday the Reichstag passed the new German Army 
Bill and adjourned till November 20th. This important 
measure, which involves radical changes in German finance, 
increases the peace strength of the army by 4,000 officers, 
15,000 N.C.O.’s, 117,000 men, and 27,000 horses. The peace 
strength of the army will then reach the total of 866,000. The 
debate began last Saturday, and, apart from the financial 
discussion, was important because there was a_ novel 
rearrangement of the groups in the Reichstag. At the 
time of the general election of last year, the Government 


were governing by means of an alliance betw the 
Roman Catholic Centre and the Conservatives. The 
result of the general election left it doubtful what 


grouping in the Reichstag would give the Government the 
majority which is highly desirable if not absolutely necessary. 
The debate of last Saturday brought out an alliance between 
the Centre, the National Liberals, and the Radicals. The new 
expenditure contemplated amounts to £60,000,000. Hitherto 
the Federal Government has refrained from direct taxation, 
which has been imposed only by the States, but the new 
“increment” tax is to be a direct Imperial tax—an entirely 
new thing in Germany which excites both wonder and misgiving. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times described last 
Saturday the activities of lobbyists in Congress. He says 
that the investigation which is being held by Congress has 
produced “sensational revelations” of what Mr. Roosevelt 
has called the mvisible government of plutocracy. Twice 
stories have been told of mysterious strangers impersonating 
Congressmen on the telephone in conversations with magnates 
interested in the dissolution of the Union Pacific. The pur- 
pose of the conversations was to advertise the ability of a 
well-known lawyer to “grease the wheels at Washington.” 
The sugar producers have been guilty of “shameless and 
expensive efforts” to influence public and Parliamentary 
opinion. The free sugar party, it is true, have been equally 
active, but the correspondent says that the conviction that 
the “Interests” have been unscrupulous in their efforts to 
prevent reductions of the tariff makes the passage of the 
President’s measure almost certain. Similarly the President’s 
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legislation that bas to do with business will be helped 
forward by the revelations of the “ backstairs activity of 
Wall Street camp followers.” 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times said on 
Wednesday that the Russian Government is turning its 
attention to the Armenian question. The Russian people 
want the Government to move much faster, and the general 
feeling is that the Government has of late practically aban- 
doned its “historic mission” of protecting the Eastern 
Christians. Allowances must be made for the tendency to 
criticise the Government whatever it does, but it should be 
noted that the dissatisfaction with Russian foreign policy is 
almost universal. Even the Octobrists are saying that 
M. Sazonoff should at least have exacted by this time the free 
passage of the Dardanelles, while both the Left and the Right 
accuse the Government of caring little for the South Slavs. The 
correspondent says, however, that the Government certainly 
means to face the Armenian question. It does not favour the 
insertion of promises of reform in the final treaty of peace, 
for such promises (as in the Treaty of Berlin) have always 
been illusory, but hopes that the Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople will be able to draw up a plan in conjunction with the 
Porte. An essential part of the plan would be the intro- 
duction of European officers into Armenia. , We heartily agree 
that the welfare of long-suffering Armenia must be carefully 
provided for in the final settlement. 


Mr. Munro-Ferguson, the Liberal member for Leith Burghs, 
has explained in a letter to a constituent why he voted for 
Mr. Cave’s amendment in the Marconi debate :— 

“Public servants should have nothing to do, directly or 
indirectly, with persons or undertakings with whom or with 
which they may in their public capacity be called upon to deal, 
and as I consider this rulo had been infringed, it seemed to me 
essential that the House itself should express regret in order to 
reaffirm this accepted principle. We cannot have one standard 
for Civil servants and another for politicians. It follows that for 
the House to give an uncertain judgment upon any departure from 
that standard must in the long run have a demoralizing effect 
upon the public service. In such a matter no party or personal 
considerations should prevail, for nothing would be so prejudicial 
to democracy as a want of correctness in the financial dealings of 
public servants. It was on this ground that I voted against the 
Unionist Government on the Kynoch resolution affecting the 
investments of the Chamberlain family. The whole matter has 
been dealt with too much from the personal, too little from the 
public, standpoint. I gave my vote with regret because of my 
regard for the Ministers concerned, my friendship with two of 
them, and my sympathy with them in the unwarranted attacks 
for which their initial error gave an opportunity.” 

The case could not be better put. The explanation does credit 
alike to Mr. Munro-Ferguson’s perception and his zealous 
care fonan irreproachable standard of public conduct. 


The Marconi Committee held its last sitting on Wednesday. 
Its investigations have extended over eight months. The 
Postmaster-General was present—it is understood at his own 
request—and explained the position of the Government in view 
of the repudiation of the contract hy the Marconi Company. 
The Government did not admit that the company had a legal 
right to repudiate the contract, but they were advised that it 
was not practicable to take any legal proceedings against the 
company. The contract in any case would not be valid unless 
ratified by the House of Commons, and the question was 
whether the Government could properly ask the House to 
ratify the contract merely to make litigation with the other 
party to the contract possible. Further, the Government had 
been advised that the contract was not one in respect of which 
a Court would order specific performance. The only possible 
proceedings would be an action for damages, and the Govern- 
ment could not recover anything substantial unless substantial 
loss could be proved. The Government had therefore decided 
not to embark upon legal proceedings of any kind. 


Mr. Samuel then wished to make a statement as to what 
the Government proposed to do in view of the collapse of the 
Marconi contract, but several members of the Committee 
objected that this would be outside the Committee's terms of 
reference. The matter was discussed in private for forty 
minutes, and when the public were readmitted the chairman 
announced that it had been decided not to hear Mr. Samuel's 
statement. The majority of the Committee had, in fact, 
passed a resolution to the effect that as the contract 
which formed the subject of reference was not to be enforced 





“it is unnecessary for the Committee further to pursue ita 
inquiry, and it so reports to the House.” We regard this 
decision to wind up the work of the Committee as most 
unfortunate. At one time the Committee were ready and 
anxious to call in evidence of the most irrelevant description; 
at the end it has been impossible to persuade them to examine 
evidence which might be of real importance. For the past 
month the Daily Express has day by day insisted that “ a repre- 
sentative of Solomon and Co., stockbrokers, of Austin Friars,” 
should be called and also “a representative of the Victoria 
Street Branch of the National Provincial Bank of England.” 
The Express has also asked for an examination of the whole 
of Mr. Fenner’s books and papers “ now in Mr. F.S. Salaman’s 
custody.” To leave these matters untouched was a very grave 
omission on the part of the Committee. 

Mr. Arthur Lee, speaking at the International Congress for 
the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic on Wednesday, 
said that the people who lived on the earnings of others were 
the keystone of the matter. If they struck at these people 
they got rid of the greater part of the problem. He was 
convinced that the penalty of flogging was the reason why 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act was being effective. At 
any rate foreign traffickers had largely disappeared from this 
country. He was not optimistic enough to suppose that they 
returned to honest work in their own country. They had only 
succeeded in transferring the evil abroad, and therefore the 
Congress should arrive at some common international standard 
for the suppression of the traffic. His ambition was to bring 
home to the white slavers that the whole world regarded them 
as vermin which it was the duty of the civilized world tostamp 
out, and that they should have no rest, no peace, no mercy. 





The by-election at Leicester to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. E. Crawsbay-Williams took place cu 
Friday week and resulted as follows :— 


Mr. Gordon Hewart, K.C. (L.) see +» 10,863 
Mr. A. M. Wilshere (U.) eee ove -. 9,279 
Mr. E. R. Hartley (Soc. and Lab.) ... «. 2,580 

Liberal majority over Unionist -. 1,584 


The increase in the electorate was 1,636, the increase in the 
total poll 1,557, the increase in the Unionist vote 1,732, the 
decrease in the Liberal vote 2,375, and the decrease in 
the Liberal majority 4,107. The Insurance Act dominated 
all other issues in the campaign. The Liberals were content 
to have retained the seat, but the meuning of the election is as 
unmistakable as that of all the recent by-elections. The most 
curious feature of the election was the candidature of Mr. 
Hartley in open defiance of the leaders of the Labour Party. 
This, it should be noted, happened in the constituency which 
returns as one of its members the head of the Labour Party, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. On the eve of the polling a message 
was received apparently from the leaders of the Labour Party 
at Westminster denouncing the rebellion and urging working 
men in Leicester to vote for the Liberal candidate. There is 
no doubt that this message, which was telephoned from 
London by Sir Maurice Levy, turned a considerable number 
of votes in favour of Mr. Hewart. 


Mr. Henderson issued a kind of denial of the authenticity 
of this message, but it was not seriously repudiated by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald himself till it had done its work. His 
repudiation was then too vehement to be, in our judgment, 
very impressive. He accused Sir Maurice Levy of having 
acted on the strength of mere “ tittle-tattle ” and not through 
any direct authorization from the Labour Party. All this 
has been called a “mystery,” but we cannot profess to see 
anything very mysterious about it. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
had time enough widely to repudiate the message in Leicester 
before the polling. That he did not do so surely suggests that 
he wished the Liberal candidate to win—the Parliamentary 
Labour Party is at present, as we have often said, simply an 
appanage of the Liberal Party—but did not care to say so 
plainly to the working men of Leicester who dislike the 
Jovernment and most of its acts. If this episode is indica- 
tion of the state of the Labour Party we are not surprised at 
the revolt at Leicester, and we expect to see others like it. 








Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 percent. April 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 725—Friday week 73. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—< 


THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


HE Bulgarian States are not at war with each other. 
In spite of that there has been quite as heavy fighting 
between Bulgaria and Servia and Greece and Bulgaria 
as though the most regular and legitimate war were 
in progress. The plain man may at first be unable to 
draw much consolation from the fact that peace is still 
nominally preserved, and to consider that general actions 
in which five thousand or six thousand men are killed and 
wounded are none the better because they are the result of 
unofficial hostilities. Carnage called by any other name 
smells just as horrible. Yet in the present case the plain 
man |would be wrong. A great deal is gained by the fact 
that none of the three Powers has ventured to declare war 
in spite of actions which, under all ordinary rules, would 
not only justify but compel resort to declarations of 
war. Unless we are greatly mistaken, all three Powers 
mean in the last resort to accept the arbitration of Russia 
or of the Great Powers jointly, but each believes that 
something is to be gained by military action before sub- 
mission to arbitration. This feeling is specially marked 
in the case of Bulgaria. Her notion clearly is that the 
Concert of Great Powers, anxious to move on the line of 
least resistance, is always inclined to accept faits accomplis. 
There is a great difference between forbidding a Power 
like Bulgaria to take what she has not yet got, and ordering 
her to evacuate a piece of territory which is already in her 
wilitary occupation. When small boys know that they 
will have to accept the arbitration of the captain of the 
house or school there is often a very bitter scrimmage at 
the last minute for the actual possession of the bat or 
stumps or whatever other object is in dispute. They know 
they must obey the summons to let a higher power settle 
the matter, and they mean to obey, but they each and all 
want to go before the arbitrator with the best possible 
case. 

Of course all such calculations as we have been making 

may turn out to be wrong, but we fully expect that even 
if there is a little more fighting during the next day or 
two there will be no war to a finish, but a settlement 
by arbitration. Probably the best way, because the most 
expeditious way, would be for the Powers loyally to back 
up Russia and let it be understood that whatever the 
result of her arbitration may be it will be enforced If, how- 
ever, for any reason this should not prove possible, then 
the six Powers must do what we have always thought they 
should have proclaimed their determination to do from the 
beginning, that is, draw not merely two frontiers, namely, 
the frontier between Bulgaria and Turkey and the frontier 
of the new Albania, but also the frontier lines between 
Bulgaria and Greece and Bulgaria and Servia and Servia 
and Greece. A frontier settlement under such conditions 
would have the great advantage of saving the faces of 
the combatants. It would enable Bulgaria, Greece, Servia, 
and Montenegro to swear thet no power on earth would 
have made them yield each to the other, and then to add 
that they are willing to accept the decision of Europe, 
veven if it is a mistaken or an unfair decision. Other- 
wise the war over a few miles of territory might be 
prolonged indefinitely, so evenly balanced are the Powers 
who are now disputing. If the Bulgarian Army is, as it 
probably is, more potent than the army of either Servia 
or Greece alone, those two Powers in alliance are probably 
a match for Bulgaria. To put it in another way, even if 
Bulgaria could get the better of her late Allies in the field, 
she would certainly be unable to bring the war to a con- 
clusion by conquering the two States in question. The 
most she could hope to do would be to seize the territory 
in dispute and prevent anyone turning her out of it. But 
efforts to turn her out might goon for months or years 
—a result which every Balkan statesman would admit 
would be satisfactory to no one, unless possibly Roumania, 
who, when all the combatants were exhausted, might make 
them pay toll to her. 

The only possible objection to our view that arbitra- 
tion in some form or other will prevail, because it is 
to everyone’s essential advantage that it should prevail, 
is, we think, to be found in the suggestion that 
the Great Powers at heart do not want to put an 
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end to the strife in the Bulkans, or, rather, that they 
are so little agreed as to how the spoil is to be divided 
that if they were to attempt to take joint action they 
would themselves soon be fighting and turning the 
Balkan into a European war. No doubt there was at one 
time a danger of such a situation arising. We believe, 
however, that this danger has passed, and that the 
Powers are sincerely determined neither to fight them- 
selves nor to allow conditions of war and chaos to pre- 
vail much longer among the Allies. In the last resort 
all, of course, depends upon whether there is a sufficient 
degree of trust and unity of purpose between the Govern- 
ments of Vienna and St. Petersburg. If they can agree not 
to fight, nobody else is going to provoke hostilities. Neither 
Germany nor France in the least desires war, nor again 
is Italy, though anxious, in a bellicose mood. As for 
England, it is obvious that her whole desire is for peace. 
So far as we can judge, the Governments of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, even if they have not come to a com- 
plete understanding, are, speaking generally, both of them 
sincerely desirous to avoid war. Each Government has 
had to make very considerable sacrifices of a financial kind, 
and each Government now feels that, having proceeded so 
far without strife, it would be nothing short of a disaster 
if war were provoked at the eleventh hour. If, then, as we 
believe, they are both determined not to allow the Allies 
to embroil the world in war, the ultimate trampling out of 
the embers in the Balkans is sure to be accomplished. 

Yet even if the embers are trampled out, pessimists will 
probably tell us that the world is by no means at the end 
of its difficulties. The next trouble, we shall be told, will 
occur in Asiatic Turkey. The Turks for the moment, it 
will be urged, are hypnotized by the sight of the struggle 
between the Allies. When these are over Turkey will 
begin to stir, and we may expect revolutions and counter- 
revolutions to follow each other in quick succession at 
Constantinople. And, what is worse, we must expect to 
see Asia Minor, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, and indeed the 
whole of Asiatic Turkey, thrownintoconfusion by movements 
among the various races there. ‘'he charm of the Ottoman 
sway has been broken, and the Armenian, the Arab, the 
Syrian, the Kurd, and the dweller in Mesopotamia are all 
eager to assert themselves. We are far from saying that 
there are not dangers, and great dangers. We also 
admit that if they occur they are only too likely to 
involve the European Powers. All experience shows 
that nations are quite as willing to fight over prospects and 
possibilities and other shadowy things as they are over 
what we may call physical facts, e.g., actuwl boundary dis- 
putes. The notion that unless she takes action at once a 
door will be slammed in her face often rouses a country 
to premature anger and makes her fight. She is haunted 
by the thought that later she would fight at less advantage. 
That being so we cannot help feeling that, if possible, the 
wise plan for the Great Powers would be to come, here and 
now, to some kind of general agreement as to their spheres 
of influence in Turkey in the event of the Turkish Empire 
in Asia breaking up from within. We admit that the phrase 
“spheres of influence” is a phrase of somewhat evil 
omen, and we should be glad to use any other if any 
other would express our meaning. To be specific, what 
we mean is that the Powers should agree to recognize 
that certain portions of Turkey are subject to the special 
interests of particular Powers, and that those bag in- 
terests should not be allowed to be prejudiced by any 
events, internal or external. 

We should like, for example, to see it agreed that if 
things go from bad to worse in Asiatic Turkey, Russia 
should be recognized as the controlling Power in 
Armenia, Germany as the controlling Power in Asia 
Minor, France in Syria, and England on the Turkish 
shores of the Persian Gulf and, of course, in Egypt. 
As to Arabia, Britain, as the greatest of Moham- 
medan Powers, might be asked to see to it that 
the whole of the Mussulman world should have free and 
uninterrupted access to the Holy Places. We fully admit 
that to say this is to go perilously near to a partition of 
Turkey, or, at any rate, toa paper partition. Against such 
a partition, even when indulged in hypothetically, there 
is plenty to be said. At the same time, perilous though 
it may be in this case to prepare for future events, we are 
not at all sure that it is not more perilous to leave them 
absolutely unconsidered and undiscussed, and so to open 
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the whole field to a scramble at the last moment. Probably 
the best way would be for the Powers to reach a confidential 
and private agreement under which they would be bound 
in honour, as far as possible, to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey, but by which they would also be bound, if 
unhappily Turkey suffered destruction from within, to 
respect the special rights of each European Power on 
some such lines as we have roughly indicated. If some 
understanding of this sort is not arrived at, it is greatly to 
be feared that whenever-—or let us be more hopeful and 
say if ever—internal trouble begins in Asiatic Turkey each 
of the Great Powers will be dangerously excited by the 
thought that its rivals are preparing to take some unfair 
advantage. 





THE COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


te second part of Lord Lansdowne’s speech on 

Unionist policy as regards the land dealt, and dealt 
with singular knowledge and ability and in the best 
possible tone and temper, with what we believe is the 
most important of all the rural problems—the problem 
of providing cottages in the country at a rent which the 
agricultural labourer and the country labourers generally 
can pay without undue sacrifice. In the last resort the 
problem is one of cheap construction. The rural labourer 
cannot afford to pay more than 2s. 6d. a week for a 
cottage. If he pays more his wages are reduced in a 
great many cases to a level hardly endurable. But at 
present it is generally considered impossible in this country 
to produce a cottage which can be let at 2s. 6d. a week 
without serious loss to the person who builds, even 
if no account is taken of the land which the cottage 
and its garden occupy. Landlords think themselves 
lucky if they can build a pair of cottages for £400, and, 
as a rule, another £50 has to be added to each cottage 
for fencing, making the approach, and securing a water 
supply, either by laying pipes to some existing water 
system or by digging a well. But if a landlord has to 
sell out stock paying 4 per cent., which he would have 
to do now in order to build a cottage at £250, he must, 
if he is not to lose on the transaction, get back at 
least £11 a year in rent even if the tenant pays the 
rates, for provision must be made for insurance, repairs 
and other small outgoings. This means, in effect, that 
he cannot let his cottage under 4s. 6d. a week if he 
is not to be out of pocket. But ordinary squire land- 
lords, whatever Mr. Lloyd George may say, do not 
in the greater part of England think it possible to 
ask 4s. 6d. a week for cottages. In many cases they only 
ask ls. or 1s. 6d. a week, and we may put 2s. 6d. as the 
maximum asked by the Landlord class from ordinary 
tabourers. What is the result? Landlords feel that 
they cannot build cottages without a loss of, say, £5 a year 
per cottage on the transaction, and they do not therefore 
build unless they are obliged. That is to say, they only feel 
compelled to build sufficient cottages to provide the iabour 
without which their farms could not be let. No doubt a 
great many also build a certain number for philanthropic 
reasons, but that is another matter. Weare now speaking 
of the business side of the transaction. The result is 
that in almost all rural districts in England, and in a 
very special degree in the south of England, there is a 
dearth of cottages. Very few new cottages are built 
to be let at 2s. 6d. a week or under, and when old 
cottages become uninhabitable, as they are constantly 
becoming, they are very often not rebuilt. No doubt 
a certain number of small speculators build cottages as 
investments, but these cottages, one may safely say, are 
never let at 2s. 6d. a week or anything like it. They are 
much oftener let, at any rate in the South of England, at 
sums from 5s. to 6s. a week, or in some parts of Surrey as 
high as 7s. a week. 

Here is the problem. How is it to be solved? Some 
people seem to think that it can be solved by the imposi- 
tion of a minimum wage for rural workers. If nobody 
earned less than £1 a week everybody would have enough 
money, it is argued, to pay a suflicient rent to encourage 
people freely to build houses, even under present conditions. 
The hope is illusory. We all desire that the wages of 
agricultural labourers and of other rural labourers should 
rise, but for the State to interfere in this way could only 
cause a terrible catastrophe to rural industries. Such 








interference would do exactly the opposite of what it was 
intended to do. It must end in the gravest injury to 
the economic interests of the country labourers. It 
would most certainly lower the demand for labour in the 
country. But no man’s wages were ever increased in the 
end by lowering the demand for his labour, for labour is 
the thing which he has to sell. The next suggestion is 
that the State, or rather the local authorities, should 
build cottages and let them at an uneconomic rent— 
not at a rate which will pay the interest on the money 
expended by the local authorities and so secure them from 
a loss, but at a much cheaper rate. The difference between 
the actual annual cost of the cottages and the rent 
to be paid by the labourers would be made up from the 
rates. That way madness lies. At present, if they 
only knew it, a great part of the bad condition of 
the agricultural labourers is due to the pressure on 
them of the rates—of the most stupid, nay iniquitous, 
system of taxation ever devised for the depression of a 
great industry. The greater the burdens piled upon the 
rates, the more certain the poverty of the labourer. It is 
no use to reduce rent with one hand and to pile up rates 
upon the cottages with the other, and at the same time 
increase the rates levied on the man who employs the 
labourer, for that makes him unable to offer better wages. 

The only sound and hopeful way of getting a better 
supply of cottages at rents the labourers can pay without 
an undue deduction from their earnings is to cheapen con- 
struction, to discover, if possible, some means by which 
a cottage can be erected at a price between £100 
and £150, and thus can be let without economic loss at 
2s. 6d., or at the most, 3s. a week. Cheap construction is the 
essential thing. Even those who do not agree that the 
fixing of a minimum wage would do more harm than good, 
or who think that there is some solution to be found in the 
building of cottages by the State or the local authority 
direct, must still admit that cheap construction would be an 
advantage. Even if we could secure the rural labourer a 
rise of five shillings a week in wages all round, it would 
still be a great advantage to him to have a cheap rather 
than a dear cottage. To put it at the lowest, dear con- 
struction means economic waste, and economic waste is 
the greatest injury that can be done to the material 
interests of mankind. Can cheaper construction be secured ? 
We have no panacea to offer, no miraculous suggestion to 
make, but we do believe that with care, and if sufficient 
ingenuity is brought to bear upon the problem, cheaper 
construction can be secured. At present landlords, as a 
rule, spend too much upon their cottages, doing so often 
out of a mistaken sense of duty and because they do not 
realize that a second-rate cottage, though not as good as a 
first-rate cottage, is a great deal better than no cottage at 
all. They feel ashamed not to build what they consider a 
perfect cottage. Nocottageat all is the result. In cheap 
construction one of the most important factors, perhaps 
the most important factor, is cheap money. The money out 
of which the cottageis built has got to come from somewhere. 
Whether a man uses his own money or borrows it, it means 
taking the amount of money required away from where it 
was earning its wage as capital. To put it in another 
way, a man, if he does not borrow from somebody 
else, must borrow from himself. Now it makes all the 
difference to the rent at which a cottage can be let whether 
a man borrows at 35 or 44 per cent. The additional 1 per 
cent. means, roughly, an extra 5d. a week in rent, a 
very serious sum to the agricultural labourer. Next to 
cheap money in importance we may mention freedom of 
construction. The builder should not be hampered by 
all sorts of by-laws and restrictions in regard to the 
material he is to use or the ways in which he is to use it. 
The more the builder’s hand is tied the dearer the cottage 
will be. We admit that it is necessary to have some 
sanitary regulations, but, speaking generally, the less the 
better if we are to secure clieap housing. The simplest 
by-laws are the best. 

We must next ask, What can the State do to encourage 
and help cheap construction? To cut a long story short, 
we believe that in the majority of cases cheap cottages can 
only come through encouraging landlords to build. Both 
by instinct and tradition they are the class most inclined to 
make sacrifices in order to secure the welfare of the rural 
labourer, and sacrifices there will no doubt have to be in 
order to get cheap cottages, even when the landlord is 
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secured against heavy out-of-pocket losses. As a general 
rule the landlords are able and willing to provide the 
land for a cottage and a garden without charging for it. 
If a man is asked to cut, say one-sixth of an acre out 
of a field and to sell it as a site for a cottage, a price 
must be paid for it, and this must enter into the rent. If, 
however, the landlord himself builds, in nine cases out 
of ten he does not bring the price of the plot of land 
into the calculation. We would secure cheap money 
by making loans to landlords for the purpose of cottage 
building at the very lowest rate that the State can 
lend without actual loss, that is, at 3} per cent. 
To be specific, we desire that the State should lend 
to any landlord £150 per cottage—provided that the 
cottage, in respect of which the loan is made, has three 
bedrooms, has attached to it not less than one-eighth of 
an acre of garden, has a proper water supply, and that 
the rent charged to the occupier is not more than 2s. 6d. 
a week. To encourage landlords to enter upon these loans 
we would make the restrictions as to plans and materials 
to be employed as simple and as elastic as possible. 
Further, we would absolutely and entirely exempt any 
land upon which one of these loan cottages was erected, 
and also the garden attached to it, from the operation of 
the new land taxes, from the death duties, and indeed from 
all forms of taxation except the rates. As, however, it 
is never possible to say what may happen in the course of 
generations to a particular piece of land, we would not, as 
it were, sterilize for ever the cottage built under the system 
of £150 loans. If a landlord for any reason wished to 
make a new use of the land, we would allow him at any 
time to pay off the Government loan in full and resume 
complete liberty of action in regard to the cottage. 

The loans for the cottages should run for sixty-five years, 
and there should be a Sinking Fund created by an extra 
payment of, say, 12s. 6d. a year beyond the 3} per cent. 
interest. We believe that if an offer of this kind were 
made to the landlords, and they were able to feel that they 
were secure against any great out-of-pocket losses, and also 
secure against the predatory and harrassing exactions 
made under the new land taxes, they would on a very 
considerable scale avail themselves of the Government 
loans. We need hardly say that we do not suggest that 
the loans should be made solely to the squires. Any 
owner of land who would agree to the terms proposed 
and give the proper security should be allowed to use 
the Government loans. The same thing, of course, applies 
to co-operative and other societies formed for the purpose 
of cottage building. 

The suggestions which we have just made differ very 
little in principle from those which were so admirably 
expressed by Lord Lansdowne in his recent speech. The 
only point, indeed, on which we venture to differ from Lord 
Lansdowne is his inclination to allow county councils, 
district councils, and other local authorities to borrow 
money with which to build cottages. We cannot go so far 
as this, for we feel convinced that the most extravagant 
and expensive builder in the world is the State, whether 
in the shape of the central government or of a local 
authority. We would not only not lend local authorities 
the money to build, but would actually prohibit them from 
burdening the rates by operations which we believe could 
never come under the head of cheap and therefore useful 
construction. State or municipal building is sure to mean 
economic waste. The only case in which we would allow 
the local authorities to build would be in order to provide 
houses for their own employees. By all means let the county 
council build such cottages as are required to house the 

lice, the road men, or other permanent employees of the 
Sal authority, for in that case there is a proper restric- 
tion on the operations and the local authority is sure 
of a tenant who will pay his rent. When, however, 
a local authority speculates in bricks and mortar and 
builds in the vague and in order to let, one of two things 
is certain to happen. If it asks a rent which will repay 
its outlay, the rent in most cases will be high beyond 
endurance, and may very likely lead to the cottages 
remaining vacant. If, on the other hand, it asks a rent 
below cost price, it will be adding to the burden of the 
rates, and actually creating the very ills which it is trying 
to cure. 

Let us, before we end, say once more that in cheap con- 
struction, in our opinion, js to be found the only true solu- 


tion of the housing problem, and that the best way for the 
State to help cheap construction is by using the landlords 
as an instrument—by giving them, in the way we have 
suggested, encouragement to build cheap cottages. But 
remember once more that we are not suggesting here any 
patent quick-cure remedy or panacea. There is a path 
upwards, but it is slow and arduous, and any attempt to 
take short cuts or to rush it will only end in failure. 





EGYPT AND THE CAPITULATIONS. 


N the important article which he has written for the 
Nineteenth Century and After, Lord Cromer gives his 
reasons for thinking that the time has come to deal 
adequately with the Capitulations in Egypt. He does 
not suggest that they should be abolished in the sense of 
depriving foreigners in Egypt of safeguards which they 
naturally and rightly value. He proposes only that they 
should be modified, so that while foreigners are protected 
as effectually as before, the Capitulations shall no longer 
be an impediment to all legislative progress. Legislation, 
so far as it affects foreigners, in Egypt has to be con- 
ducted by diplomacy. It is an impossible system—or 
would have been impossible had not the British Government 
been served for so many years by the superhuman patience 
of Lord Cromer. No reader of the article in the Nineteenth 
Century will fail to be struck by this habit of patience which 
appears in every thought and every comment. When an 
administrator has the dazzling possibility before him of 
transforming a whole country in his lifetime it must be 
difficult indeed to tolerate superfluous delays, and to regard 
prejudice and stupidity as grave factors which have 
seriously to be taken into the reckoning. Lord Cromer 
always recognized that time was by far his most powerful 
ussistant. When, therefore, he says that the opportunity 
has arrived to deal with the old trouble of the Capitula- 
tions we may be perfectly sure that he is not unwisely 
forcing the pace. 

Englishmen were reminded a few weeks ago of how 
little authority they have in Egypt in certain respects by 
the case of the Russian subject, Adamovitch. So far as 
we understand the matter, Adamovitch was a political 
refugee. He was seized by the Russian Consul: in Egypt 
and transported to Russia. English feeling experienced 
a shock—was there, then, no right of asylum in this 
English-governed Egypt? But Sir Edward Grey quite 
truly said that the Russian Consul had acted within his 
authority. We cannot help noticing in passing that the 
loudest indignation was characteristically expressed by 
Radicals who have always objected to annexation or to 
any hardening of the hold of Britain on Egypt such as 
would make a right of asylum there as real as it is in all 
other British dependencies. The Adamovitch case brings 
us back once more, then, to. the Capitulations, by which 
foreigners in Egypt (as in all nominally Turkish terri- 
tory) are granted the privilege of being tried, or 
having their actions tried, in Consular instead of in 
native courts. Suits between foreigners and Egyptians 
come before the Mixed Tribunals. The Consuls, more- 
over, have the right of deciding whether charges against 
their nationals shall be tried in Egypt or transferred to 
their home courts. In the case of Adamovitch the Russian 
Consul took the latter course. At every turn in the 
government of the mixed Eurcpean population in Egypt 
the Capitulations stand in the way. It is useless to make 
new laws affecting foreigners, because till the Powers con- 
cerned have sanctioned those laws they are not recognized 
and will not be administered in the Consular courts. But 
how to satisfy foreigners that their liberties and interests 
will be satisfactorily safeguarded without the Capitula- 
tions and that indeed they will be in a better position 
without them? How to persuade the Powers concerned 
to agree to their modification? Lord Cromer proposes a 
very interesting plan, but we must very briefly summarize 
his article before we come to it. 

Lord Cromer points out how loose and absurd is the 
talk about Egyptian autonomy so long as the Capitulations 
exist in their present form. “It is indeed little short of 
ridiculous to speak of Egyptian autonomy if at the same 
time a system is preserved under which no important law 
can be made applicable to an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
or a German, without its detailed provisions having received 
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of the French Republic, and the German Emperor, but 
also that of the President of the United States, the King 
of Denmark, and every other*ruling Potentate in Europe.” 
Lord Cromer bided his time almost in silence so long as 
the reconstruction of the Egyptian finances was the obvious 
first need of the country, and so long as tension with 
France (which he always took a particular pride in trying 
to relax) made negotiations on the subject of the Capitu- 
lations inopportune. But when the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment was signed in 1904 he raised the question. Indeed, 
one of the “secret” clauses of the Agreement closely 
touched the Capitulations. It ran :— 

“In the event of their (His Britannic Majesty’s Government) 

considering it desirable to introduce in Egypt reforms tending to 
assimilate the Egyptian legislative system to that in force in other 
civilized countries, the Government of the French Republic will 
not refuse to entertain any such proposals, on the understanding 
that His Britannic Majesty’s Government will agree to entertain 
the suggestions that the Government of the French Republic may 
have to make to them with a view of introducing similar reforms 
in Morocco.” 
Even in 1904, although he seriously advanced the question, 
Lord Cromer recognized that long and careful preparation 
of the ground would be necessary before the Capitulations 
could be modified. The European colonists in Egypt 
could not be hustled or coerced. The best plan seemed to 
be gradually to persuade them that, although they were 
accustomed to speak of their “ privileges” under the 
Capitulations, the Capitulations—as an obstacle to pro- 
gress—were highly detrimental to all their personal and 
material interests. Lord Cromer never, of course, enter- 
tained for a moment the possibility of Europeans being 
tried by native Courts asa result of the modification of 
the Capitulations ; yet it was not easy to convince sus- 
picious foreigners that even that perversity was not con- 
templated. 

Why does Lord Cromer consider that a good opportunity 
has at length arrived of conquering all this suspicion and 
convincing the Powers as to the direction in which their 
interest really lies? There is no very startling reason. 
He simply thinks that the reorganization of Egypt is now 
sufficiently advanced for the Powers to perceive that per- 
fectly satisfactory guarantees can be given to them that 
their nationals will receive justice without the Capitulations 
in their present form. 

“There is one, and only one, method by which the evils of the 

existing system can be made to disappear. The British Govern- 
ment should request the other Powers of Europe to vest in 
them the legislative power which each now exercises separately. 
Simultaneously with this request, a legislative Chamber should be 
created in Egypt for enacting laws to which Europeans will be 
amenable. There is, of course, one essential preliminary to the 
execution of this programme. It is that the Powers of Europe, as 
also the European residents in Egypt, should have thorough con- 
fidence in the intentions of the British Government, by which I 
mean confidence in the duration of the occupation, and also 
confidence in the manner in which the affairs of the country will 
be administered.” 
The Anglo-French Agreement, as we have seen, reveals the 
French as already convinced that British justice may be 
fully trusted. The Egyptians themselves, we imagine, 
would welcome the modification of the Capitulations as 
such, for they have long regarded them as an indignity. 
Nor need the Powers have any doubt as to the permanence 
of the British occupation. In 1907 Sir Edward Grey 
definitely stated that there was no thought of withdrawing 
from Egypt. 

Now, as to the nature of the Chamber which Lord Cromer 

roposes for legislating for the European colony in Egypt. 
He says :— 

“T trust that no endeavour will for the present be made to create 
one Chamber, composed of both Europeans and Egyptians, with 
power to legislate for all the inhabitants of Egypt. I am strongly 
convinced that, under the present condition of society in Egypt, 
any such attempt must end in complete failure. It is, I believe, 
quite impossible to devise any plan for an united Chamber which 
would satisfy the very natural aspirations of the Egyptians, and 
at the same time provide for the Europeans adequate guarantees 
that their own legitimate rights ound be properly safeguarded. 
I am fully aware of the theoretical objections which may be urged 
against trying the novel experiment of creating two Chambers in 
the same country, each of which would deal with separate classes 
of the community, but I submit that, in the special circumstances 
of the case, those objections must be set aside, and that one more 
anomaly should, for the time being at all events, be added to the 
many strange institutions which exist in the ‘ Land of Paradox.’” 
Lord Cromer'’s reason for recommonding this apparent 
anomaly is that so-called Egyptian nationalism is in reality 











a very narrow thing. Egypt is and must remain a cosmo- 
politan country. That is a simple fact, of which the 
Egyptian nationalist with his class, racial, and religious 
prejudices has never shown a glimmer of recognition. The 
hope of the future is, in fine, according to Lord Cromer, 
an “enlarged cosmopolitanism,”’ under which all the foreign 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley will amalgamate in the 
common task of governing themselves. 

The moderation and reasonableness of Lord Cromer’s 
plan are worthy of his reputation as a master of glorified 
common sense. His experience is so full that we hesitate 
to oppose any suggestion of his with another scheme. We 
confess, however, that our natural inclination is to desire 
an Egypt in which an end would be put to the hazy make- 
believe of Turkish ownership; an Egypt in which the 
Capitulations would be frankly abolished, and where we 
could administer justice as we do in India, or as the 
French do in Tunis and Morocco. We do not mean to 
invest these wishes with anything more than the character 
of an inclination. Probably what Lord Cromer calls the 
cosmpolitanism of Egypt is a sufficient obstacle to so 
simple and effective a plan. It is essentially a part of 
Lord Cromer’s more patient method to cling to the idea 
of occupation instead of proceeding to the unequivocal 
next point of annexation. We admit that we should prefer 
annexation within an early distance of time. Lord Cromer 
does not of course shut the door on such a notion, but he 
does nothing to encourage it for the present. Again, we 
regretfully admit that he probably has wisdom on his side. 
The Turkish Government is in the dust; to repudiate its 
ownership of Egypt at this moment, utterly unreal though 
it is, would be an ungracious and possibly even a 
dangerous act. We do not think, however, that it would be 
excessive within the near future to try to negotiate a new 
treaty with Turkey—financial adjustments need not be 
absent from its scope—recognizing indeed her spiritual 
authority over the Egyptian Moslems, but ending finally 
the fiction that in any political sense Egypt is a part of 
the Turkish Empire. 





MUNICIPAL TRAMWAYS. 


NHE Daily Mail publishes an interview with the chair- 
man of the Barking District Council which throws 
a further light on the policy of municipalizing tramways. 
According to Mr. Blake, the Barking municipal tramways 
have been a persistent failure since they were started. 
Last year there was a loss of £5,000; this year the loss is 
£7,200. He added that in the neighbouring borough of 
Ilford the municipal tramways are also a failure, and aro 
losing on an average £65 a week. 

These facts ought to serve as a lesson to any municipal 
borough that may still be tempted to adopt the policy of 
municipalizing tramways. It is to be hoped that they will 
also serve as a lesson for those members of the London 
County Council who still think that it is possible to redeem 
the partial failure of the London tramway system by 
throwing good money after bad. In using the phrase 
“ partial failure,” we are well aware that there is a 
considerable controversy as to the actual financial results 
of the London County Council tramways. In all such 
undertakings there are many items of account which 
can be debited to one head or another according to 
the point of view from which they are considered. 
It is sufficient, however, for our present purpose to 
take the report recently presented to the London County 
Council by the Highways Committee and the comments 
made upon it by the Finance Committee of that body. 
These documents show that in the last financial year the 
net surplus on the working of the London tramways was 
£739,053, a figure which was less than the original 
estimate by £202,000. This net surplus on working has 
to meet interest on and repayment of debt and certain 
other fixed charges. These amounted in round figures to 
£738,556, leaving as a final balance the sum of only £497. 
That sum has been duly credited to the renewals fund, 
but, according toa resolution adopted by the Council in 
1908, provision for renewals ought to be made at the rate 
of two-thirds of a penny for each car-mile, and this would 
amount to just over £150,000 for the year. To sum up 
these figures: the surplus on working last year was 
£202,000 less than the estimate; the sum devoted to 
renewals was only £497 instead of £150,000. 
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In dealing with these figures the Highways Committee 
of the Council is naturally apologetic. It is the tradition 
of every municipal committee, as of every Government 
Department, to acquire enthusiasm for the particular task 
entrusted to it. On the whole, this is a very healthy 
tradition, but it necessarily leads to departmental efforts to 
make the best show of a bad business. In the present case 
there is reason to fear that the Tramways Committee of 
the County Council, whether manned by Progressives or 
Moderates, permits its devotion to the cause of the tram- 
ways to blind it to some of the more indefensible features 
of the tramway system. The report of the Highways 
Committee is in substance an apology. Various excuses 
are put forward to explain why the tramways are doing so 
badly. There is, first, the plea that the tramways have to 
contribute to the local rates, whereas the motor buses 
do not. The first answer is that the tramways are allowed 
partially to monopolize a strip of the roadway, while the 
motor omnibuses take their chance with other vehicles. 
But so far as regards the present facts, the further auswer 
is even more conclusive, for the rate charged to the tram- 
ways last year only amounted to £98,000, and consequently 
if the whole of this charge had been remitted the profits 
on the undertaking would still have been insufficient to 
make up the required figure of £150,000 for the renewals 
fund. 

Another excuse is that the tramways have been debited 
with a capital charge for the cost of street widening, 
although the benefit of this street widening has accrued 
to all the traffic making use of the streets. Here again 
there is a double answer; first, that im practice the 
Improvements Committee of the London County Council 
is dominated by the tramway spirit, and to a large extent 
refrains from spending money on improvements except in 
cases where they can be utilized for the benefit of the 
tramway service. The probability is that if the subject 
were examined by an impartial outsider it would be found 
that the ratepayers had been made to bear a very heavy 
charge for street improvements which would never have been 
undertaken at all unless there had been a desire to run 
tramways down the road. The second answer is that, even 
accepting the theory put forward by the Highways Com- 
mittee, the figures do very little to help out the implied 
argument. Up to March 31st last the total capital 
charged against the tramways on account of street improve- 
ments was only £608,000, so that taking interest at 3 per 
cent. this only amounts to an extra annual charge of 
£18,000 which is obviously insufficient to make good the 
admitted deficiency. 

A third excuse is that the tramway termini are badly 
arranged, and that their present situation involves setting 
down passengers at inconvenient spots; but surely this is 
the strongest possible condemnation of- the wisdom of 
previous Committees who decided on the present termini. 
It also looks uncommonly like a special plea to justify 
the Council in spending more capital on an unprofitable 
undertaking. 

The root of the whole matter, of course, is the superior 
efficiency of the motor omnibus. The advent of this new 
form of locomotion was not foreseen when the rage for 
municipalizing tramways took possession of our public 
bodies. All they saw then was that certain companies 
were making large or largish profits out of tramway under- 
takings, and they thought that here was a gold-mine which 
could be worked for the benefit of the ratepayers. They 
forgot the risks which the original shareholders in tram- 
way undertakings had to run, and their imagination did 
not allow them to perceive the risk which might be lying 
in wait for the successful undertakings that had been built 
up. Yet any business man dealing with his own business 
knows that every mechanical device is subject to the risk 
of being superseded by some new invention. The scrap- 
ping of old plant is in fact a regular part of the conduct 
of any successful commercial undertaking. For this reason, 
among many others, it is an immense advantage to the com- 
munity that the provision of capital for commercial under- 
takings should be left to private people. They voluntarily 
subscribe for industrial purposes money which they other- 
wise might have spent upon their own personal enjoyment. 
They balance the risk of loss against the hope of gain, and 
the nation gets the advantage of their capital. If they 





lose, and their capital has to be scrapped, the loss is theirs 
entirely. 


If, on the other hand, the municipality or the 








State undertakes to provide capital, then if the concern 
proves a failure the loss falls upon the whole community, 
and in this second case the loss is, as regards each individual] 
contributor, not a voluntary but a compulsory one. 

In the case of the London County Council the purchase 
of the tramways was peculiarly foolish, for the Council 
was warned by many of its leading members—among 
others by the late Lord Avebury—of the dangers involved. 
Moreover, the Council had the opportunity of making an 
excellent and perfectly safe financial bargain for the 
public. The existing tramway companies were willing 
and anxious to renew the leases under which their under- 
takings were held. They would have paid large rents to 
the County Council for the privilege of running electric 
tramcars, and the Council could have imposed its own con- 
ditions as to fares and terms of service. It wasa splendid 
opportunity for making a good bargain for the ratepayers, 
and it was wantonly thrown away solely for the sake of 
giving effect to socialistic theories. We now see the 
result. 

The trouble is that when blunders of this kind have 
been made it is extremely difficult to undo them. The 
chairman of the Barking District Council said that his 
council would be glad to let the tramways on a lease 
to some company, but it is not so easy to find a 
company to take a lease of an undertaking which kas 
proved to be a failure. Private capitalists are much more 
inclined at the present time to put their money into motor 
omnibuses than into electric tramways. In the same way 
it is difficult to see how the London County Council is to 
get rid of the white elephant with which the Socialists have 
endowed it. One practical improvement could be effected 
if the municipal politicians would permit it. A very large 
expenditure is now incurred in running workmen’s trams 
and providing a night service. The loss upon this portion 
of the undertaking is put down at something like £100,000 
a year. It amounts toa direct subsidy by the ratepayers 
to a limited class of travellers. There is no economic 
justification for such expenditure. It is a mere concession 
to political expediency. If this were done away with the 
tramways as a system would probably just pay their way 
for a few years longer, but there is every reason to fear 
that after a few years there will be a positive loss owing 
to the superior efficiency of the overground omnibus and 
the underground tube. Therefore all that the County 
Council can do is to cut its loss as speedily as possible. 
If by any chance any commercial company offered to take 
over any portion of the system the Council ought to jump 
at the offer. Failing such an offer, it should work the 
existing system with a view to securing the best economic 
results, and should, above all, abstain from embarking 
fresh capital on a failing enterprise. 








THE FUTURE OF THE CLASSICS. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

rF\HERE was a time, not so very long ago, when the 

humanists enjoyed a practical monopoly in the domain 
of English education, and, by doing so, exercised a consider- 
able, perhaps even a predominant, influence not only over the 
social life but also over the policy, both external and internal, 
adopted by their countrymen. Like most monopolists, they 
showed a marked tendency to abuse the advantages of their 
position. Science was relegated toa position of humiliating 
inferiority, and had to content itself with picking up whatever 
crumbs were, with a lordly and at times almost contemptuous 
tolerance, allowed to fall from the humanistic table. Bossuet 
once defined a heretic as “celui qui a une opinion” (afpecis). 
A somewhat similar attitude was at one time adopted to 
those who were inclined to doubt whether a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek could be considered the Alpha and Omega of 
a sound education. The calm judgment of that great humanist, 
Professor Jebb, led him to the conclusion that the claims of the 
humanities have been at times defended by pleas which were 
exaggerated and paradoxical—using this latter term in the 
sense of arguments which contain an element of truth, but of 
truth which has been distorted—and that in an age remark- 
able beyond all previous ages for scientific research and 
discoveries, that nation must necessarily lag behind which, in 
the well-known words uttered by Gibbon at a time when 
science was still in swaddling-clothes, fears that the “ finer 
feelings” are destroyed if the mind becomes “hardened by 
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the habit of rigid demonstration.” All this has now been 
changed. Professor Huxley did not live in vain. His mantle 
fell on the shoulders of many other doughty champions who 
shared his views. Science no longer slinks modestly in educa- 
tional bypaths, but occupies the high road, and, to say the least, 
marches abreast of her humanistic sister. Yet the scientists are 
not yet content. Their souls are athirst for further victories. A 
high authority on education, himself a classical scbolar,* has 
recently told us that, although the English boy “as he emerges 
from the crucible of the public school laboratory ” may be a 
fairly good agent for dealing with the “lower or more sub- 
missive races in the wilds of Africa or in the plains of India,” 
elsewhere—notably in Canada—he is “ a conspicuous failure ” ; 
that one of the principal reasons why he is a failure is that 
“the influence of the humanists still reigns over us”; and 
that “the future destiny of the Empire is wrapt up in the 
immediate reform of England’s educational system.” In the 
course of that reform, which it is proposed should be of a 
very drastic character, some half-hearted efforts may con- 
ceivably be made to effect the salvage of whatever will 
remain of the humanistic wreck, but the real motto of the 
reformers will almost certainly be Utilitarianism, writ large. 
The humanists, therefore, are placed on their defence. It 
may be that the walls of their entrenchment, which have 
already been a good deal battered, will fall down altogether, 
and that the garrison will be asked to submit to a capitulation 
which will be almost unconditional. 

In the midst of the din of battle which may already be 
heard, and which will probably ere long become louder, it 
seems very desirable that the voices of those who are neither 
profound scholars nor accomplished scientists nor educational 
experts should be heard. These—and there are many such— 
ask, What is the end which we should seek to attain? Can 
science alone be trusted to prevent education becoming, in the 
words of that sturdy old pagan, Thomas Love Peacock, a 
“means for giving a fixed direction to stupidity”? The 
answer they, or many of them, give to these questions is that 
the main end of education is to teach people to think, and that 
they are not prepared to play false to their own intellects to 
such an extent as to believe that the national power of think- 
ing will not be impaired if it is deprived of the teaching of the 
most thonghtful nation which the world has ever known. 
That nation is Greece. These classes, therefore, lift up 
their hands in supplication to scientists, educational ex- 
perts, and parliamentarians—yea, even to soulless wire-pullers 
who would perhaps willingly cast Homer and Sophocles to 
the dogs in order to win a contested election—and with 
one voice cry: We recognize the need of reform; we wish to 
march with the times; we are no enemies to science; but in 
the midst of your utilitarian ideas, we implore you, in the 
name both of learning and common sense, to devise some 
scheme which will still enable the humanities to act as some 
check on the growing materialism of the age; otherwise the 
last stage of the educated youth of this country will be worse 
than the first; remember what Lucretius—on the bold 
assumption that wire-pullers ever read Lucretius—said, “ Hic 
Acherusia stultorum denique vita”; above all things, let there 
be no panic legislation—and panic is a danger to which 
democracies and even, Pindar has told us, “the sons of the 
gods,” ¢ are greatly exposed; in taking any new departure 
let us, therefore, very carefully and deliberately consider how 
we can best preserve all that is good in our existing system. 

Whatever temporary effect appeals of this sort may produce, 
it is certain that the ultimate result must depend very greatly 
on the extent to which a real interest in classical literature can 
be kept alive in the minds of the rising and of future genera- 
tions. How can this object best be achieved? The question 
is one of vital importance. 

The writer of the present article would be the last to attempt 
to raise a cheap laugh at the expense of that laborious and, 
as it may appear to some, almost useless erudition which, for 
instance, led Professor Hermann to write four books on 
the particle & and to indite a learned dissertation on airds. 
The combination of industry and enthusiasm displayed in 
efforts such as these has not been wasted. The spirit which 
inspired them has materially contributed to the real stock’ of 
valuable knowledge which the world possesses. None the less 


it must be admitted that something more than mere erudition 
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is required to conjure away the perils which the humanities 
now have to face. It is necessary to quicken the interest of 
the rising generation, to show them that it is not only 
historically true to say, with Lessing, that “with Greece the 
morning broke,” but that it is equally true to maintain that 
in what may, relatively speaking, be called the midday 
splendour of learning, we cannot dispense with the guiding 
light of the early morn; that Greek literature, in Professor 
Gilbert Murray's words,* is “an embodiment of the progres- 
sive spirit, an expression of the struggle of the human soul 
towards freedom and ennoblement” ; and that our young men 
and women will be, both morally and intellectually, the poorer 
if they listen to the insidious and deceptive voice of an 
exaggerated materialism which whispers that amidst the hum 
of modern machinery and the heated wrangles incident to th 

perplexing problems which arise as the world grows older, the 
knowledge of a language and a literature which have survived 
two thousand eight hundred storm-tossed years is “of no 
practical use.” 

It is this interest which the works of a man like the late 
Dr. Verrall serve to stimulate. He was eminently fitted 
for the task. On the principle which Dr. Johnson mocked by 
saying that “who drives fat oxen should himself be fat,” 
it may be said that an advocate of humanistic learning 
should himself be human in the true and Terentian meaning 
of that somewhat ambiguous word. This is what Verrall 
was. All who knew him speak of his lovable character, 
and others who were in this respect less favoured can 
judge of the genuineness of his human sympathies by 
applying two well-nigh infallible tests. He loved children, 
and he was imbued with what Professor Mackail very 
appropriately calls in his commemorative address “a 
delightful love of nonsense.” His kindly and genial humour 
sparkles, indeed, in every line he wrote. Moreover, whether he 
was right or wrong in the highly unconventional views which 
he at times expressed, his scorn for literary orthodoxy was in 
itself very attractive. Whenever he found what he called a 
“ boggle ”"—that is to say an incident or a phrase in respect to 
which he was dissatisfied with the conventional explanation— 
“he could not rest until he had made an effort to get to the 
bottom of it.” He treated old subjects with an originality which 
rejuvenated them, and decked them again with the charm of 
novelty. He bade us, with a copy of Martiul in our bands, 
accompany him to the Coliseum and be, in imagination, one 
of the sixty thousand spectators who thronged to behold the 
strange Africans, Sarmatians, and others who are gathered 
together from the four quarters of the Roman world to take 
partin the Saturnalia. He asked us to watch with Propertius 
whilst the slumbers of his Cynthia were disturbed by dreams 
that she was flying from one of her all too numerous lovers. 
Under his treatment, Mr. Cornford says, the most common- 
place passages in classical literature “began to glow with 
passion and to flash with wit.” His main literary achieve- 
ment is thus recorded on the tablet erected to his memory 
at Trinity College: “Euripidis famam _ vindicavit.” He 
threw himself with ardour into the discussion on the merits 
and demerits of the Greek tragedian which has been going 
on ever since it was originally started by Aristophanes, 
and he may at least be said to have shown that what 
French Boileau said of his own poetry applies with equal 
force to the Greek—“ Mon vers, bien ou mal, dit toujours 
In the process of rehabilitating Euripides, 
Verrall threw out brilliantly original ideas in every 
direction. ‘Take, for instance, his treatment of the Jon. 
Everyone who has dabbled in Greek literature knows that 
Euripides was a frec-thinker, albeit in his old age he did 
lip-service to the current theology of the day, and told 
the Athenians that they should not “apply sophistry,” 
or, in other words rationalize, about the gods.t Every- 
one also has rather marvelled at the somewhat lame and 
impotent conclusion of the play when Athene—herself in 
reality one of the most infamous of the Olympian deities—is 
brought on the stage to save the prestige of the oracle at 
Delphi, and to explain away the altogether disreputable 
behaviour of the no less infamous Apollo. But no one before 
Verrall had thought of coupling together the free-thinking 
and the episode ia the play. This is what Verrall did. Ion 
sees that the oracle can lie, and, therefore, “ Delphi is plainly 


quelque chose.” 


* Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 3. 
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discredited as a fountain of truth.” The explanation is, of 
course, somewhat conjectural. Homer, who was certainly not 
a free-thinker, made his deities sufficiently ridiculous, and, at 
times, altogether odious. Mr. Lang says withtruth: “ When 
Homer touches on the less lovable humours of women—on the 
nagging shrew, the light o’ love, the rather bitter virgin—he 
selects his examples from the divine society of the gods.”* But 
whether the very plausible conjectures made by Verrall as to 
the real purpose of Euripides in his treatment of the oracle in 
Jon, or, to quote another instance, his explanation of the 
phantom in Helen, be right or wrong, no one can deny that 
what he wrote is alive with interest. On this point, 
the testimony of his pupils, albeit in some respects con- 
tradictory, is conclusive. One of them (Mr. Marsh) 
says: “I was usually convinced by everything,’ whilst 
another (Mr. J. R. M. Butler) says: “I don’t think we 
believed very much what he said; he always said he was as 
likely to be wrong as right. But he made all classics so 
gloriously new and living. He made us criticise by standards 
of common sense, and presume that the tragedians were not 
fools and that they did mean something. They were not to 
be taken as antiques privileged to use conventions that would 
be nonsense in anyone else.” 

Classical learning will not be kept alive for long by forcing 
young men with perhaps a taste for science or the integral 
calculus to apply themselves to the study of Aristotle or 
Sophocles. The real hope for the humanities in the future 
lies in the teaching of such men as Butcher, Verrall, Gilbert 
Murray, Dill, Bevan, Livingstone, Zimmern, and, it may 
fortunately be said, many others, who can make the literature 
of the ancient world and the personalities of its inhabitants 
live in the eyes of the present generation. C. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
8 we all know, these are not good days for raising money. 
The fact that trade is prosperous almost beyond 
example is accompanied by the chilling certainty that every- 
thing (except, it is said, potatoes) costs us more, and that taxes 
are bound further to increase. Yet if ever there was a good 
reason for making a special effort to raise money by voluntary 
contribution for a purpose of public utility, it exists now in 
the opportunity of saving the Crystal Palace. The alternative 
is either to purchase the Crystal Palace and its grounds 
within a short period or to abandon them for ever to the 
builders of suburban houses. As time passes and the popu- 
lation spreads it is difficult to the point of impossibility to 
provide the new open spaces which are indispensable for 
health and recreation. To abandon an existing open space 
which has magnificent views and is charmingly laid out with 
the art of a true landscape gardener is surely to lay up regrets 
for the whole future and to earn the condemnation of our 
successors. We hear much nowadays of the need of foresight 
in our urban geography. We ridicule our predecessors for 
their failure to perceive that the growth of towns could not be 
left to chance, but must be planned in advance. Everybody 
now recognizes the necessity of forethought, and already to 
our modern habit of thought even garden cities have lost the 
appearance of originality. Well, here is a test of our sincerity, 
or, at all events, of our perception in these matters. If the 
Crystal Palace grounds are allowed to fall into the hands of 
the builder the next generation will be able to say, “A fig 
for your talk about taking thought for the future!” We 
desire therefore to support as strongly as we can the urgent 
appeal made by the Times for the £90,000 which is still 
required to save the Crystal Palace and its grounds. The great 
newspaper is doing a notable service in breaking its rule 
against appealing to its readers for subscriptions. It deserves 
the thanks of the whole community for its generosity and 
public spirit. 

In October 1911 it was resolved at a Mansion House meeting 
to make the Crystal Palace and its grounds national property. 
But for this resolve the Palace would have been sold by auction 
in the following month. Most people then comfortably assured 
themselves that the question was settled. But it was by no 
means settled. The Chancery Division, into whose hands the 
administration of the property had passed, of course required 
a deposit as a guarantee of good faith that the purchase-money 





would be forthcoming and that the arrangements for the 
auction might safely be cancelled. Lord Plymouth at once 
paid the deposit of £20,000 out of his own pocket, and was 
the chief of a group of persons who guaranteed the remainder 
of the purchase money—£210,000. The understanding was 
that the property was to be bought back from Lord Plymouth 
and the other guarantors at the price they paid for it. But 
legal difficulties soon arose, and the proposed Mansion House 
fund could not be started. In these circumstances Lord 
Plymouth behaved with extraordinary generosity and himself 
paid the purchase-money in order to keep open the negotiations 
with Chancery. Lord Plymouth has thus personally disbursed 
£230,000. Circumstances led him step by step into greater 
commitments than the nation has any right to ask of even so 
public-spirited a man as Lord Plymouth. Of course he is at 
present the owner of the Palace as a business concern, but 
we imagine that there are no profits, but rather an additional 
loss, It is high time that Lord Plymouth were relieved of 
this burden. The financial situation when the Times opened 
its fund was this: Of the required £230,000 local authorities 
had promised £115,000 and Lord Strathcona £10,000, and the 
Lord Mayor’s Fund, which after the unavoidable delay had 
been started, amounted to £15,000. The Times has offered, 
at the particular request of the Lord Mayor, who recognized 
that his fund had at length come to a standstill, to raise 
£90,000. The start was excellent with £200 from the King, 
£100 each from the Queen and Queen Alexandra, £1,000 
from the Times itself, £5,000 from Lord Plymouth, several 
donations of over £1,000, and a promise from an anonymous 
donor of ten shillings for every pound subscribed. On 
Friday more than £60,000 had already been subscribed. 

The Crystal Palace is not a beautiful building, but it has 
great associations. We should all miss it if it disappeared. 
It is a memorial of a great era and of great expectations. 
he huge building, moreover, has countless uses. Nowhere 
else is there so much floor space for exhibitions and festivals. 
As for the grounds they are nobly placed, and to look from 
their higher terraces on a clear day is to behold as fine a 
panorama as one can see from any English city. The writer 
remembers on one clear day being able to pick out with 
glasses from the North Tower spots on the Surrey hills 
forty miles away. The haze over the Kentish heights 
was appreciable, and the view was much less extensive 
there, as it probably always is, except perhaps on 
Sundays, when there is less smoke from the down-river 
factories. But the writer was able to follow the steamers in 
the river well beyond Greenwich, and, turning to the north- 
west, was able to distinguish the heights about Highgate, 
Hampstead, and Finchley, and to read the time on West- 
minster Clock Tower. Nor is there any view which gives 
one so fresh—so unexpected, if the writer’s feeling should be 
shared by others—an impression of the mellow beauty and 
serenity of such wooded suburbs as Sydenham, Norwood, 
Beckenham, Bromley, and so on. If the Crystal Palace 
grounds were esteemed only as a “ view-point” they would be 
infinitely well worth saving. But they have their own beauty 
as well, and then there is the immeasurable utility of the 
building itself. 

Those of us who are not yet old can remember the days 
when the glamour of the Great Exhibition of 1851 still 
clung about the Crystal Palace. Men still wondered 
whether a building of glass and iron could have many 
more years of life; still wondered that Sir Joseph Paxton 
had been allowed to carry out on so colossal a scale ideas 
which were all very well in the great conservatory at 
Chatsworth, but could hardly be expected to be satisfactory 
for other purposes. But in those days men, in spite of the 
sorrowful memories of the Crimean war, still tried hopefully 
to believe, what Prince Albert had believed, that the Great 
Exhibition building was a token of a new era of civilization in 
which a stimulating industrial competition would be the 
worst expression of the strife of nations. Alas! the illusion 
has passed, as has also the grateful Victorian vision of the 
Palace itself (with its classes and lectures, and halls illustrative 
of history, and sculpture, and antediluvian models) serving as 
a great home of culture. The half-pay officers who crowned 
the heights of Sydenham and Norwood to offer to their 
children all these humane advantages at a small cost have 
departed. Yet the Palace did unforgettable work for English 
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Time has indeed upset calculations and changed the com- 
plexion of many things. For years the Crystal Palace has 
tried to resist adversity almost entirely as a place of amuse- 
ment. No longer are notable visitors to the Court of St. 
James’s hurried off to view the Crystal Palace as one of the 
first achievements of our national genius. But in one respect 
the value of the Crystal Palace so far from diminishing has 
increased steadily through all the changes. The villas have 
closed in upon it from every side, and now as an open space 
the grounds of two hundred acres have a greater value than 
ever before. 

Till the purchase is completed we need not discuss again 
the future uses of the Palace. But as the grounds must 
necessarily, and rightly, be always used chiefly for pleasure, 
we should like to repeat now a suggestion that a great relief 
garden map of England should be constructed there. It 
might cover half a dozen acres or more. Paths could be laid 
in the valleys. Even if a certain deliberate distortion of a few 
features were necessary in order to make it possible to wander 
over the face of a miniature England, the essential appearance 
of our country with its marvellous variety and distinct belts 
of geological and botanical characteristics might be clearly 
revealed. Those who have been fascinated by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder’s book “ Britain and the British Seas” will appreciate 
the vision we have of the enthralling description he gives of 
how Britain was shaped and why she was so shaped being set 
materially before the eye. Why should not the railway 
companies combine to provide this most instructive and 
entertaining model? They could trace their lines. Indeed, 
on any proper model the railways ought to be marked, so 
that the afterthought of profitable advertisement need not 
be absent. People could work out the answer to the great 
question: “ Where shall we go for the holidays?” on the 
Crystal Palace raised garden map. 

Another thought occurs to us. The organization of inter- 
national athletic rivalry seems to be inevitable. We do not 
know whether Shepherd’s Bush is always to be the scene of the 
Olympic games, but if it is proposed ever to hold them else- 
where no place could conceivably be better for a permanent 
stadium than the great basin of land in the Crystal Palace 
grounds which contains the present football ground and the 
bicycle track. It is an enormous place surrounded by lofty 
grass slopes. Nor is the objection any longer valid that the 
Crystal Palace is too far from London. Electric trains, motor 
omnibuses, and taxis have brought it recently within very easy 
distance. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS AND THE TSETSE FLY. 
O the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London has 
just been added an important document dealing with 
the relationship of the big game of Africa to the spread of 
sleeping sickness. It consists of the report of a lecture 
delivered at a meeting of the Society by Dr. W. Yorke, of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, and an appendix of 
comments on the argument of the lecturer by other authori- 
ties. The subject is one of which the knowledge even of 
experts is at present comparatively slight, and it is interesting 
for that reason to notice that already there is a tendency 
among some of those who have studied the question to com- 
mit themselves to very drastic remedies. Whether those 
remedies would have the effect which is desired is at least 
open to question. We may examine the main facts which are 
known and see how far their conclusions are justified. 

Dr. Yorke begins by stating that though sleeping sickness, 
or trypanosomiasis, has been recognized as a disease for nearly 
two hundred years on the West Coast of Africa, it had not 
occurred in Nyasaland and the greater part of Rhodesia 
until five yearsago. Near the end of the year 1908 a case was 
discovered in Nyasaland, and since then there have been 
many other cases. Now, sleeping sickness, which is a disease 
characterized by lethargy, fever, and wasting ending in death, 
is a disease which has been proved to be transmitted from 
animals to men by the bite of the tsetse fly, and the first 
difficulty which presented itself on the discovery of this 
diseaso in Nyasaland was that the particular tsetse fly, 
Glossina palpalis, which is known to transmit sleeping sickness 
in other parts of Tropical Africa, has not been found in 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia. However, another species of tsetse, 
Glossina morsitans, exists in these countries in enormous 
numbers, and it was soon proved by Dr. Yorke and his 








co-worker, Dr. Kinghorn, that it is this fly which carries 
sleeping sickness in Nyasaland, just as Glossina palpalis does 
in Uganda and elsewhere. This led toa fresh question. Palpalis 
lives only in the neighbourhood of watercourses, so that where 
the natives in Uganda suffered from sleeping sickness, it was 
found that by removing them from the banks of watercourses 
the disease could be checked if not stamped out. But 
Glossina morsitans offers a more serious problem. Morsitans 
lives everywhere, is independent of water, and bites much 
more freely than palpalis. These facts being established, 
Dr. Yorke set himself to discover whether the fly carried 
the parasite of sleeping sickness direct from man to man or 
whether there might not be some other reservoir into which, 
as it were, the fly might dip before biting a man. He 
therefore examined the blood of a large number of wild 
animals belonging to the affected districts — elephant, 
rhinoceros, lion, buffalo, antelope, caracal, galago, squirrel, 
genet, hunting dog, giant rat, rabbit, various species of 
monkey, and wild rats and mice. This examination showed 
that a large proportion of antelopes were infected with 
the parasites which cause sleeping sickness in man and 
trypanosomiasis in domestic stock. As many as 66°6 per cent. 
of the bushbuck examined carried the parasite, and Dr. Yorke 
concludes his investigation up to this point with the observa- 
tion that it is “perfectly clear that the main reservoir of the 
trypanosomiasis of man and domestic stock is the big game.” 
The question next occurs, Can anything be done, in the 
light of this proposition, to stamp out sleeping sickness in 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia? The best means of stamping it 
out would no doubt be the extermination of Glossina morsitans. 
This is out of the question in our present state of knowledge. 
The only known way of getting rid of the fly from a district 
is clearing the bush; but this is obviously impossible over a 
large area, and, moreover, whatever area were taken, the 
country would not merely have to be cleared, but would have 
to bekept clear. Is it possible, then, since we cannot get rid 
of the fiy, to destroy the reservoir of the parasite? It is 
round this point, the destruction of the wild fauna, or what 
are vaguely referred to as big game, that what Dr. Yorke calls 
“a considerable polemic” has centred. His own position is 
perfectly clear; he would sacrifice the antelopes. He recom- 
mends, if not indiscriminate, at all events universal shootinz. 
The natives he would supply with rifles of an uncommon bore, 
so as to be able to control the importation of ammunition, and 
white men should be allowed to shoot what they please. “It 
may seem an act of vandalism,” he remarks, “to slaughter the 
wonderful fauna of Africa, but surely when it is definitely 
proved that this fauna is antagonistic to civilization, that 
which stands in the path of progress must be removed.” 
There are several answers to that. One of the best replies 
of a general nature is that of Sir John Bland-Sutton, who 
points out that it is not always necessary to destroy the 
reservoirs of a disease in order to protect human beings 
from infection. For example, when bacteriologists discovered 
that the goats of Malta were the reservoirs of the 
Micrococcus melitensis, the cause of Malta fever, the Governor 
of Malta was urged to destroy all the goats in the island. 
He refused; it was a simpler matter to forbid the supply 
of goats’ milk to soldiers and sailors, and in consequence of 
that prohibition Malta fever bas disappeared from the Navy 
and the Army. That is a sound general reason for suppos- 
ing that some remedy for sleeping sickness may be discovered 
less obnoxious than the destruction of great game animals, 
But there are other equally cogent scientific reasons. In 
the first place, as Mr. Guy Marshall, who has lived for 
nearly thirteen years in Southern Rhodesia, suggests, it may 
prove to be the fact that we have not got to deal with an 
epidemic disease which is “ spreading” south of the Zambesi, 
but with a long-existing endemic disease to which the bulk of 
the population may be immune, and which has only beea 
detected lately owing to closer methods of observation and of 
blood-examination by expert doctors. There is nothing to 
show, he points out, that an epidemic is pending; rather the 
evidence suggests that here is an endemic disease which is not 
likely to become worse while present conditions are main- 
tained, and that meanwhile there is no justification for any 
kind of panic legislation. This is a moderate and common- 
sense point of view, and Mr. Marshall's contention that we 
may not have to deal with an epidemic is supported by other 
facts which Dr. Yorke seems to leave out of account. Te 
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appears to assume that the existence, or at least the power 
to carry disease, of the tsetse varies in proportion to the 
numbers of big game in its neighbourhood. But this is 
an assumption which needs proving. In the first place, 
as Dr. Kinghorn and Dr. Montgomery, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, have already pointed out 
in the Second Report of Human Trypanosomiasis in 
North-eastern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the increase of 
Glossina morsitans in these countries “cannot be ascribed 
altogether to a corresponding increase in the amount of game, 
for the fly is found in many districts where this is very small, 
and in other cases the reverse holds good.” Tkey instance a 
particular road in the Congo Free State, which runs parallel 
to the Luapula river, where Glossina morsitans was found to 
be present in large numbers, yet there were no traces of game 
in the neighbourhood. Near Abercorn, again, in North-east 
Rhodesia, there are large herds of eland, hartebeest, and roan 
antelopes, but the tsetse fly is absolutely unknown. That the 
tsetse flourishes chiefly where there is an abundant food supply 
of antelope blood, then, cannot be taken as a proved fact. But 
even if it could, there would still be other considerations to 
be taken into account. The Acting Principal Medical 
Officer of the Nyasaland Protectorate, for example, in 
his report for the year ending March 3lst, 1911, gave it 
as his opinion that the tsetse fly is changing its habits. 
“TI think it will be found that natives travelling spread 
fly.” he writes, ‘‘and I also believe that fly has adapted 
itself to new conditions, and learned to make use of man as its 
ordinary food where game used to supply its needs.” This 
obviously opens up a new avenue of possibilities. Look at 
those possibilities side by side with an extract from a paper 
contributed by Mr. E. E. Austen to the Journal of the Society 
for the Preservation of the Wild Fauna of the Empire, 1908 :— 

“Even though an edict were to go forth to-morrow for the 

destruction of every buffalo, antelope, and zebra in Africa between 
Cape Verde and St. Lucia Lake, there are no reasonable grounds 
for supposing that tsetse fly would cease to exist. In matters of 
sanitaticn, as in other affairs, partial measures are notoriously 
ineffective, and those who are clamouring for the abolition of big 
game and game reserves, on the plea that by their retention we are 
retaining tsetse flies and their contingent perils, will find their 
proposals, even if adcpted, of little avail, unless in their prescrip- 
tion they can contrive to include the birds, crocodiles, lizards, 
snakes, and practically every form of vertebrate life.” 
In short, to carry the proposition of the destruction of antelope 
to its logical conclusion, you must destroy all other existing 
fauna as well; and, finally, if you cannot destroy the tsetse, 
and can only get rid of its food supply, you come in the last 
resort to destroying man himself. That is a very cogent 
reductio ad absurdum. 

We come, then, to the perhaps not very exhilarating but 
eminently practical conclusion that the best way of combating 
sleeping sickness is not to adopt heroic measures of which we 
ean foresee neither the limit nor the result, but to continue on 
what may be slow but are probably steady lines of scientific 
research. And in conclusion it may be pointed out that this 
is a scientific question first and foremost, and not, in any case, 
a question of sport. The application to antelope, buffalo, &c., 
of the description “big game” has tended, as we think very 
unfortunately, to obscure the issue in the minds of many 
people, who possibly think that the authorities are in some 
way reluctant to sacrifice the amusement of the big-game 
hunter to the possikle benefit of the native. That is not 
the point at all. If the Government, or any British 
authority, had to choose between the sport of a few 
travelling Englishmen and the welfare of millions of 
natives, it would not and could not hesitate for a moment. 
But the choice that has to ke made is something quite 
different. It is between a drastic and cruel experiment, 
of which the results would admittedly be entirely uncertain, 
and patient investigation which may at any moment throw 
new light on a problem of which we are only at the beginning. 
Those are the alternatives, and sober consideration can come 
to but one conclusion. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator,” ] 
S1r,—How would the case stand if we were fortunate enough 
to have in this country a scientifically framed and compre- 














hensive criminal law like the Indian Penal Code? Section 165 
of that admirable enactment runs as follows :— 


“ Whoever, being a public servant, accepts or obtains, cr agrees 
to accept or attempts to obtain, for himself, or for any other person, 
any valuable thing, without consideration or for a consideration 
which he knows to be inadequate, 

“From any person whom he knows to have been, or to be or to 
be likely to be, concerned in any proceeding or business transacted, 
or about to be transacted, by such public servant, or having any 
connection with the official functions of himself or of any public 
servant to whom he is subordinate, 

“Or from any person whom he knows to be interested in or 
related to the person so concerned, 

“Shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both.” 


Unfortunately we have no such law. But the above quotation, 
albeit not enforced in this country by any “ sanction,” exactly 
expresses the rule of conduct which you have in your columns 
argued that Ministers should lay down for themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ComMoN SENSE, 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE NATION. 
[To tue Epiror ov tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The significant absence of the Prime Minister and 
Sir E. Grey from the festive board and wholly irrelevant 
proceedings at the National Liberal Club will revive the 
slight hope that the British nation will not be “vilely and 
damnably ” treated (to quote Mr. Churchill) in the matter of 
the appointment of an incumbent to the highest permanent 
judicial office in the gift of the Crown. We must not be 
degraded to the level of a South American Republic. It is, 
Sir, no secret that the medical advisers of Lord Alverstone 
have regretfully urged his retirement from active work, 
and in the critical circumstances which face the country it is, 
I submit, the plain duty of Englishmen that all who love our 
institutions should strive. their utmost to save the nation 
from the effects of the conduct of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Asquith and the Lord Chancellor as public trustees 
cannot be blind to the fact that the Attorney-General—a 
Cabinet Minister as well as law officer—put himself under an 
obligation to the managing director of a company which was 
negotiating a contract with the Government, a breach for 
which a civil servant would be reduced or dismissed, and 
speculated ona “tip” given by his brother. For that reason 
men of all parties, without the least trace of vindictive feeling, 
passionately appeal to the Prime Minister in the hope that he 
will recommend to the King—and this is stated to be the 
intention of Mr. Asquith by those who are in his confidence— 
the promotion of Sir Samuel Evans, who has presided with 
dignity and conspicuous ability in the Probate Division, as 
the successor of the present Lord Chief Justice of England.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. G. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
Wormilow Manor, Surrey. 





THE BETRAYAL OF THE DEMOCRACY. 
[To Tue Epitor oF tHe “Srecrator.”’ } 
Srr,—I trust that you will allow a Liberal, who worked and 
voted against Mr. Gladstone’s later Irish policy, but who has 
been alienated from the Unionist party by their return to 
Protection, to say a few words about the present situation as 
regards Home Rule. It appears to me that neither of the two 
great parties in the State can at the present moment claim to 
be in a logically defensible position. On the one hand the 
Liberal Party, which insists that it has been and still is the 
truly democratic party, is evidently prepared to thrust a 
Home Home Bill upon Ireland and a mutilated Constitu- 
tion upon the United Kingdom, without a direct mandate 
from the electors. It is idle to pretend that the last general 
election was fought upon Home Rule. It was not fought 
upon Home Rule. Home Rule was merely one of the issues 
upon which some candidates laid much stress and others rone 
at all; but the main issue, both in January 1910 and December 
1910, was the position of the House of Lords. That was the 
determining factor in both these elections, and many electors, 
who were just as opposed to lop-sided Home Rule as the 
present writer, voted for the Government because they 
believed that the power exercised by an unrepreseniative 
Upper House was opposed to the first principles of repre- 
sentative government. It was upon that issue that the last 
two general elections were fought and won; and the result 
of these elections gave the Government a clear mandate to 
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deal with the Constitution and powers of the Upper House, 
but no mandate at all to give Home Rule to Ireland. 

Besides, the consideration remains that, although many 
people are in favour of “Home Rule,” meaning extended 
local self-government, it does not follow that they are prepared 
to support any Bill for any part of the country, simply because 
jt is a Home Rule Bill. The phrase “Home Rule” is one 
thing—nearly everybody is in favour of it in some shape or 
form—but a Home Rule Bill which proposes to put Ireland 
on a totally different footing from the rest of the country, a 
Bill which is accepted by the Irish Nationalists mainly 
because it recognizes their separate nationality, is a very 
different matter. It may be that the majority of the electors 
approve of it, but that remains to be seen. They disapproved 
of the Bill of 1886 and of the Bill of 1892 whenever they 
had the opportunity of expressing an opinion, and the 
chances are that they will disapprove of the Bill of 1912 just 
as thoroughly. In any event, it is an outrage upon democracy, 
it is a betrayal of the principle of representative government 
to endeavour to force this Bill upon the country without a 
direct appeal to the electorate. And here let me say most 
respectfully that the position of the Unionist Party would be 
infinitely stronger if the whole of their leaders (including 
Sir Edward Carson) would say clearly and unequivocally that 
if a substantial majority of the electors of the United 
Kingdom agreed to the passing of the Bill, they would abide 
by their decision. 

It must not be forgotten that when British Home Rulers 
argue that we ought to give Ireland Home Rule because the 
majority of the Irish people are in favour of it, the Unionist 
reply always is, “ Yes; but this is a matter which concerns 
not only Ireland, but the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
we must consult the whole electorate before we make any 
vital alteration in the Constitution of the country.” This 
contention is unanswerable, but it involves the user of it in a 
tacit pledge to abide by the result of the people’s verdict 
when it is obtained; and I rather fear that the attitude and 
language of some of the leading Ulster loyalists are hardly in 
keeping with this position. Their reiteration of the phrase 
“We will not have Home Rule” under any circumstances (?) 
practivally means that a small minority of the people of 
Ireland claims to dictate to the whole of the people of the 
United Kingdom what the Constitution of our country is to 
be in the future. This position is untenable. The Ulster 
loyalists are no more entitled than the Irish Nationalists to 
dictate to the whole country, and it would strengthen the 
position of the Unionist Party enormously if Sir Edward 
Carson and his colleagues would say without any hesitation, 
“We appeal to the people of the United Kingdom to maintain 
equal rights and privileges for all parts of the country, and 
we leave the decision confidently in their hands.” I believe 
that if the appeal were made on these lines, it would rally the 
democracy to the side of the Union, and the Bill of 1912 would 
share the fute of the Bills of 1886 and 1892.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scorrish Unionist Free TRADER. 

{Our correspondent is, unconsciously we are sure, not quite 
fair to the Ulster men. They make no claim to forbid the 
majority of the United Kingdom, if it be their will, to grant 
Home Rule to those parts of Ireland which desire it. What 
they do say is that they will not consent to being not only 
turned out of the United Kingdom but placed under the com- 
plete control of the Southern Irish in all domestic matters. 
They add that if they are placed under the Southern Irish 
domination they will resist to the best of their ability. Who 
can blame them? If ever the right of resistance can arise it 
arises here. The proper course for Liberals on their own 
declared principles is, while granting the Southern Irish what 
they demand, to refuse to compel North-East Ulster to 
receive a Home Rule they do not desire. We English and 
Scottish Unionists declare that we must bow to the will of the 
majority when it has been expressed. We may wish that the 
people of North-East Ulster would do the same. In the last 
resort, however, they, and they alone, can judge what is intoler- 
able—what is worse than risking life and prosperity. It is one 
thing for us to yield to a piece of popular injustice, if it 
is ordained, quite another for them. If North-East Ulster 
were exempted, then no doubt its inbabitants would agree to 
abide by the decision of the majority, even though they would 
still think, as we too should still think, that Home Rule would 
mean x deadly injury to the national interests.—Eb. Spectator. | 





WHAT IRELAND REALLY THINKS OF 
HOME RULE. 
(To tux Epiror or tux “Srecrator,”]) 


Sr1r,— May I call your attention to enclosed cutting from the 
Trish correspondent’s news to the Guardian of June 13th, 
also a cutting from the Northern Whig of June 4th, as to 
“special privileges” conferred “on the Irish liquor trade”? 
These should afford food for thought to those of your readers 
interested in religious teaching and temperance, and especially 
at a time when it is proposed to force a change of Govern- 
ment upon a portion of the United Kingdom which has in 
every possible way shown its dislike and dread of the same.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. K. OLpFrep. 


Belstone, Devon. 


“ Hitherto Churchmen have been able to regard our National 
Board with a measure of satisfaction, owing to the working of an 
effective [conscience] clause. But the National Board have now 
taken a step which threatens the distinctive liberty of each denomi- 
nation to give its own teaching. The Commissioners have authorized 
a copy of the Ten Commandments for hanging up in National 
Schools which omits the word ‘image,’ and aiso the line ‘Thou 
shalt not bow down to them.’ This tampering with the Decalogus 
in order to avoid collision with Roman practices is serious in itself, 
but insult is added to injury when it is further ordered that the 
correct version of the Ten Commandments is not to be displayed 
in National Schools under Church managership. This injunction 
is an outrageous violation of all principles of fair play, inasmuch 
as statues and varied religious emblems are constantly to be found 
in the schools under Roman Catholic management. This new 
departure is bound to evoke prolonged and bitter criticism.”—The 
Guardian, June 13th, 1913. 

“Mr. M‘Mordie has given notice of the following question for 
Monday : ‘To ask the Prime Minister whether he is aware t 
the Belfast and North of Ireland Grocers’ Association have recently 
made an appeal to the Government to amend the Shops Act, in 
order that all grocers in Ireland, whether holding a spirit licence 
or not, may be put on an equal footing as regards the weekly half- 
holiday, and the injustice which the Act imposes on ordinary 
grocers removed by giving the oe in virtue of his 
licence, no greater privileges than those accorded to mixed shops; 
and if it is the intention of the Government to propose an amend- 
ment of the Shops Act in response to this appeal.’ The instance 
referred to by Mr. M‘Mordie is one out of several in which this 
‘temperance’ Government, with the assistance and support of 
Radical ‘temperance’ members, has conferred special privileges 
on the Irish liquor trade. Under the Children Act no child under 
fourteen can be admitted to any apartment where drink is sold in 
the licensed houses of Great Britain. There is no such restriction 
on the Irish shopkeeper who sells liquor for consumption on the 
premises at one side of his shop and grocery or drapery at the 
other. Again, under this Government’s arrangements, the licence 
duties in Great Britain have been raised by something like 100 per 
cent.; in Ireland they have been raised less than 10 per cent. 
Yet, while keeping eloquently silent on these things, Separatist 
politicians like the Rev. Silvester Horne take it upon themselves 
to criticize the Irish Unionist members because they do not vote 
for the Scottish Temperance Bill, with the aid of which tho 
Government is thinking to buy Scottish temperance support for 
the sale of the Irish Loyalists to their enemies.”—The Northern 
Whig, June 4th, 1913. 





THE ROMAN CHURCH AND HOME RULE. 
(To tux Eprrorn or tue “ Srectator.”’} 


S1r,—I notice on page 1109 of your issue of June 28th, 1913, 
a letter by which it is rather ingeniously sought to convince 
your readers that the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland does 
not want Home Rule. I should like to say that I have received 
a similar document several times this year, in some cases 
printed and in some cases typewritten. The reference to 
Mr. Healy made me conclude, rightly or wrongly, that its 
inspiration came from some Independent Nationalist source. 
I treated the article in the way that I treat everything that 
does not bear the name of the persons concerned and a 
mention of the place and time at which the occurrence is 
supposed to have taken place. I would advise your readers to 
treat this article in exactly the same way. And in entire 
contradiction to the statements contained in this supposed 
dialogue, allow me to quote a few authoritative statements 
from authentic sources. 

In 1905, when the Home Rule propaganda was being 
strenuously worked up, Pope Pius wrote to Mr. John 
Redmond—and I quote from “ The Life of Jobn Redmond” 
by his nephew, Redmond Howard—“I recognize the Irish 
Party a defender of the Roman Catholic religion; they hare 
my deep sympathy and blessing.” Again, in the Irish World, 
November 20th, 1969, the following reply of the Roman 
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Catholic Archbishop of Cloyne to a New York correspondent 
is published :— 

“You have only to read from day to day our Irish newspapers 
to see how earnestly the priests of Ireland advocate and demand 
Home Rule, and how persistently they subscribe to the mainten- 
ance of the Irish Parliamentary Party, the first and chief point 
in whose propaganda is Home Rule.” 

But in order to prove to you that the position taken up by 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1905 and in 1909 is the same 
to-day, I would remind your readers of the fact that the 
Church accepted the Home Rule Bill of to-day in the 
National Convention which met on the introduction of 
the measure. Also I would remind your readers of a very 
strong pronouncement made by Father Gerald Nolan of 
Maynooth, in an address which he gave to the Roman 
Catholic students of Queen’s University of Belfast on 
December Ist, 1912, in St. Malachy’s College, Belfast. He 
said :— 

“Humanly speaking, we are on the eve of Home Rule. We 
shall have a free hand in the future. Let us use it well. This is 
a Catholic country, and if we do not govern it on Catholic lines, 
according to Catholic ideals, and to safeguard Catholic interests, 
it will be all the worse for the country and all the worse for us. 
We have now a momentous opportunity of changing the whole 
course of Irish history.” 

I consider that these statements, in the absence of any later 
authoritative statement from the Irish Bishops, prove that the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church is in favour of Home Rule.— 
Iam, Sir, &ec., EpitH WHEELER. 

Thornhill Gardens, Belfast. 


[Our correspondent has surely heard of the body of 
unemployed who sought everywhere for work, praying 
fervently all the time to Heaven that they wouldn’t find it. 
There are plenty of Irish Roman Catholics who pray that the 
cause of their Church shall triumph through Home Rule, but 
discreetly and sincerely add, “but not in our day, O Lord.” 
It is most important that the earrest Liberals who imagine 
that all non-Protestant opinion is solid for Home Rule should 
be made to realize this fact—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ANOTHER OUTRAGE IN IRELAND ON THE 
UNION FLAG. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “Srecrator,”] 


Sir,—You kindly published a letter from me drawing atten- 
tion to the outrage on an Irish Presbyterian Sunday School 
excursion because they carried the Union Jack amongst their 
banners. This outrage on women and children by an armed 
party of the Ancient Order of Hibernians provoked the wrath 
of manly working men in the Belfast shipyards, and a great 
outcry was raised against their “ bigotry” for testifying in a 
rough-and-ready way against barbarous cruelty to women and 
children. You may remember the defence was daring denial 
of the facts and suppression of evidence at the trial; but the 
truth was so plain punishment was awarded. Then the King’s 
representative exercised his powers in favour of the cowards, 
and they were set free before expiration of sentence, through 
party influence. Such administration has natural con- 
sequences. I ask leave to give you latest example, which took 
place a few days ago. The Cripples’ Institution in Belfast 
is one of those of which we are all proud. Annually they 
have an excursion. Owners of motor-cars lend them, and Lord 
and Lady Londonderry provide entertainment attheir beautiful 
home near Newtownards. On returning from this place one 
of the cars was attacked. I quote from a letter just received 
from a reliable friend, which speaks for itself :— 

“TI had charge of one of the cars. It had three flags—two 
Union Jacks, and a small one with the words ‘Cripples’ Outing’ 
and a number on it. A young man, Mr. Wotherspoon (an enter- 
tainer), the driver, and myself and four cripples were the party 
in this car. I had to leave for another engagement, so Mr. 
Wotherspoon took charge of the car home. The four cripples 
were Catholics; three of them live in Albert Street, and the 
fourth in Leeson Street. Mr. W. had this last on his knee, going 
to leave it at home, when a party of roughs rushed round a 
corner, tore down the Union Jacks, and tore them into ribbons, 
while others beat the driver and others beat Mr. W. : he, having 
the cripple on his knee, could not well defend himself. He got 
a bad blow on the back of the head, but went to a doctor, and is 
better now.” 

How long is this to be allowed? How much does it require 
to justify retaliation? We women especially appeal to the 
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manhood of England to secure respect for the flag of freedom 
and the helpless who cling to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holy Hill, Strabane, Co. Tyrone. Mary BE, Sincrarr, 
I certify the above to be correct: 
Tom WoTHERSPOON, 
12 Klondyke Street, Belfast, 
Signed in presence of Mrs. Sinclair and Morris St. Clair, 
who had charge of car, but not in it when attacked. 





DOES HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

(To tue Epitor or tHe “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—I have been reading “L’Ancien Régime et la 
Révolution” recently, and am somewhat struck with the 
resemblance between many of the points which the writer 
mentions as having caused that terrible convulsion, and 
the efforts of our advanced politicians to bring about 
a similar state of things here. The greatest effort has 
been made by the latter to separate classes and to create 
l-feeling between them. De Tocqueville says, p. 186, that 
“the Government watched without ceasing to keep the classes 
apart from each other, that they might never join in a 
common resistance.” Turgot says in a confidential report 
to Louis XVI., “ The nation is a society composed of different 
orders ill united and of a people whose members have little in 
common, and where each person is occupied with his own 
interest.” Again, p. 230, De Tocqueville says, “ Nearly all 
the vices, nearly all the mistakes, nearly all the unhappy 
prejudices I have depicted owe their duration and their 
development to the faculty most of our kings have possessed 
of dividing men in order to govern them more easily.” 
His description of the state of things desired by the advanced 
person of 1780 might have been written to-day. “The 
particular form of tyranny which may be called democratic 
despotism, of which the Middle Ages had no idea, is familiar 
to them. No aristocracy in society, no marked classes, no 
fixed ranks, a people composed of individuals almost exactly 
alike and absolutely equal, but carefully deprived of all the 
faculties which would enable them to direct and watch over a 
Government.” 

The “Code of Nature,” by Morelly, which appeared in 
1755, advocates the right to have work found and the com- 
munity of goods. In the first chapter he says, “ Property is 
detestable; . . . all productions should be in public shops to 
be distributed to all the citizens.” We fancy this sort of 
thing modern. In the fifth chapter we are told, “On every 
side the effort was made to introduce into the minds of the 
common people the idea that their superiors are always to be 
blamed for their misfortunes. A considerable indifference to 
the rights of property is a great feature of the dayhere.” At 
p. 311 De Tocqueville says, “ During the reigns which followed 
that of Louis XIV. the Administration did its best to teach 
the people in the easiest and most practical way the contempt 
they ought to have for private property.” An edict of 1780 
authorized the villages to part with the money which had been 
left them for charitable foundations. It was, they sa‘d, a 
better way of using the charity of ancestors than they had pro- 
posed themselves. They forgot that the best way of teaching 
men to violate the rights of the living is to make no account 
of the wishes of the dead. 

All the above was much pointed to me by the local paper 
of Monday morning, when I read the account of the speech 
of Mr. Tom Richardson, the member for Whitehaven, to the 
strikers at Stowmarket. He was anxious that no private 
person should own works; he wished for a revolution, which, 
of course, was to bring happiness to everyone, he was kind 
enough to say he did not wish it to be bloody. Alas! I was 
reminded of a famous sentence of Lord Morley’s, “ Many 
a man thus begins the great voyage with queasy sensibilities, 
and ends it a cannibal.” This morning has brought the 
debate on the Welsh Church. It appeared to me that these 
parallels were curious and deserve the consideration of the 
thoughtful.—I am, Sir, &e., A. J. Grant DuFF, 





UNIONIST LAND POLICY. 


“Spectator,” | 


THE 

[To tue Epiron cF THe 

Si1r,—1 think there must be some slip in the article “ Unionists 

and the Land” in the Spectator of June 28th. The article 
says :— 

“*A’ agrees with his landlord to buy his farm at an inclusivg 
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sum of £4,000. We would let the State advance the whole of this 
at 4 per cent. fora term of fifty years, but we would make tho 
tenant at the same time purchase‘and lodge in the hands of the 
State such an amount of Consols as would, at compound interest, 
produce at the end of the forty years a sum of £4,000.” 
Presuming that the funds, when freed from the influences of 
Lloyd Georgian finance, will yield about 3 per cent., the 
purchaser would have to find £1,225 cash in order to buy the 
requisite amount of Consols to produce £4,000 at the end of 
forty years. He would also have to pay £160 per annum 
interest on the loan from the State. It would be poor finance 
to borrow £1,200 more than he requires for his purchase- 
money at 4 per cent. in order to invest it at 3 per cent. ina 
sinking fund. And he would be but little better off than if 
he borrowed the usual two-thirds from a private mortgagee at 
the ordinary rate of 4 per cent. for a first-class mortgage and 
found the remaining one-third (£1,333) in cash. He would 
not then be tied up with a sinking fund of £50 per annum— 
the equivalent of his £1,225 cash at 4 per cent.—as per your 
article’s scheme. Also, what would he or his heirs do with the 
£4,000 State loan from the fortieth year, when the sinking 
fund terminates, to the fiftieth year, when the term of the loan 
expires? But Lord Lansdowne’s proposal was to lend the 
whole of the purchase-money, and on as easy terms as the 
'reasury can lend it without actual loss to the State. Not 
at 4 per cent.—I am, Sir, &c., CHAaRLEs W. F. Craururp. 

Annbank House, Ayrshire. 

[Our correspondent is quite right as regards the slip. 
We meant, of course, to write fifty years in both cases. 
At compound interest at 4 per cent.—the sinking fund 
could be invested in municipal loans to realize that, or else 
in the new land stocks—some £590 would have to be put 
down to form the sinking fund, or, say, £100 for every £700 
borrowed. The fiscal Cifficulty of the problem is to be 
found in the great increase in the rate of interest which 
has to be paid by the State. It looks as if very soon the 
Treasury will be obliged to pay 4 per cent. to those who 
lend it money instead of, as a few years ago, 3 or even 
24 per cent. But with the rise in the rate of interest on 
State loans many possibilities of the earlier régime vanish. 
We cannot, as we once could, make play between the credit 
of the State and of the individual.—Ep. Spectator. } 





{To rue Epitor or tur “Srrcrator,”’] 
Sir,—The revolution advocated with some conviction and 
more zeal by the Unionist leaders is of such vast importance 
to all interested in the land that perhaps you will allow one 
who is an owner on a fairly large scale, and also an occupier 
of his own land to the extent of two thousand acres, to 
venture a few criticisms on the subject? In the first place I 
would suggest that the arithmetic of the question is not 
properly understood. The total area of cultivated land 
(gross and arable) in England and Wales is twenty-four and 
a half million acres, which, at the rate of twenty-four acres 
per head, would only support a little more than a million 
peasant proprietors. In the process of fixing this million on 
the soil the tenant farmer class—i.e., the class of large 
farmers—would entirely disappear, and as they would resent 
being banished from the land, the apprehensions which they 
are beginning to feel cannot wisely be ignored. It is 
an ungracious task to check enthusiasm by cold-blooded 
calculation, but it is a thing necessary to be done, and 
the more so because it was the absence of definition 
and of examples which were largely responsible for the 
failure of Tariff Reform; the man in the street always 
wants to know how the principle is to be applied, and his 
constant cry—a rather selfish one, no doubt—is, “ Where 
do I come in?” What I wish to ask is, How are we to 
unswer the farmers and the labourers and others con- 
cerned with the land when they make this same selfish 
inquiry? To make my meaning clearer, we may take the case 
of an estate of five thousand acres in a district where mixed 
farming prevails. On such a property there will probably be 
“a mansion-house ’—which will be almost valueless when the 
land is sold—and three hundred acres of park and woodland, 
the rest of the land being divided into twenty farms, ten small 
holdings, and thirty or forty allotments, the whole estate 
giving employment to some one hundred agricultural labourers 
and thirty boys, fourteen or fifteen tradesmen (blacksmiths, 
&c.), estate men, and four gamekeepers. Now, the question, 





which I have asked before, and asked in vain, is, How is the 
land to be divided between the twenty farmers and the one 
hundred and twenty working men in case both classes wish to 
become proprietors? The suggestion is, of course, that since 
only a portion of the labourers will desire to settle on the 
land there will still be room for some large farmers. This is 
certainly the idea of many Unionists, who, suspecting some of 
the difficulties which will arise, sincerely hope that their pro- 
gramme may be more productive of votes than of applicants. 
Unfortunately it is much easier to start an avalanche 
than to stop it, and now that there is a boom in boons, 
the Radical Party will be compelled to outbid their opponents 
by promising to make access to the land so easy and simple— 
at the taxpayers’ expense—as to tempt applications by the 
hundred thousand, especially from those who, having nothing 
to lose, feel that a change of condition cannot possibly do 
them any harm. The result will be that instead of having 
some yeoman farmers and some peasant proprietors, as Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Jesse Collings imagine, the land will be 
broken up everywhere into little bits in exchange for votes. 
Burke said that it is the indirect effects of legislation which 
are often the most important, and some of us may be pardoned 
for regretting the destruction of the English landscape, the 
extinction of field sports, and the passing of the English 
country house, which the proposed change in our system of 
land tenure will certainly entail. But ina material age it is 
only material things that count, and if the productiveness of 
the land can be appreciably increased we must be content. 
In this connexion, however, we may remember that the 
prosperity of peasant proprietorship in France is largely due 
toa high tariff and a low birth-rate—factors in regard to 
which we cannot at present compete.—I am, Sir, X&c., 

Thurlow Hall, Suffolk. C. F. Ryper. 

(Mr. Ryder pushes Lord Lansdowne's proposals far further 
than their originator intended. Lord Lansdowne obviously 
meant a strictly limited scheme for his State loans. His 
first limitation is to cases in which the Jandlord is selling. 
Again he evidently meant the loans to apply only to cases 
where the farmer had made a provident and not an im- 
provident bargain with his landlord. A farmer would not 
get a loan at, say, 40 years’ purchase. Next Lord Lansdowne 
no doubt meant to impose a strict annual limit on such 
transactions. The notion of a wholesale scheme was, we feel 
sure, very far from his thoughts.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. 
(To tug Eprror ov tur “Srecraronr."’) 

Srr,—I have noticed several letters in the Spectator—the last 
in your issue of March 29th—from Mr. H. B. M. Buchanan, 
asserting that “the net receipts from favourable agricultural 
estates are only between three and four per cent. on the actual 
hard cash spent by the landlords on houses, cottages, out- 
buildings, improvements, water supply, roads, drainage, hedges, 
and ditches.” Granting this to be so, can Mr. Buchanan tell 
me what it is that gives agricultural land in England such a 
high market value—I understand about £50 an acre? Does 
he contend that the whole of this value is contained in the 
improvements? It is hard for an Australian farmer like 
myself to believe that the comparatively rich agricultural 
land of England, close to the finest market in the world, can 
have no unimproved value when the comparatively poor land 
of Australia, removed from its market by half the circum- 
ference of the earth, has a high unimproved value (£5 to £20, 
and for first-class land £40 an acre and over), especially when 
it is remembered that we have to pay at least double your 
wages and probably double your prices for supplies, &c. If 
Mr. Buchanan or any of your readers can throw any light 
upon this problem he will greatly oblige a puzzled 

Queensland : May 14th, 1913. AUSTRALIAN FARMER. 

[Is the owner and occupier of Australian unimproved land 
liable to pay in respect thereof what the English-owning 
occupier has to pay in rates, taxes, and tithes? English land 
does not often sell for £50 an acre without buildings on it. 
The average price is more like £30 an acre, or possibly £25.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





IMPERIAL MIGRATION. 

[To rue Epitor or tus “Srecrarog.”) 
Srr,—I am much flattered by the remarks of Mr. Andrew in 
your issue dated June 2lst with reference to my pamphlet 
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“Town Lads on Imperial Farms,” and I hope that the 
Imperially-minded of your readers will either support the 
movement he mentions for placing Poor Law children in 
the Dominiong, or that in which I am interested for assisting 
our surplus working lads who have not so qualified to proceed 
to other portions of His Majesty’s Empire where certain work 
is guaranteed them by the Governments in question. Although 
most of my correspondents have expressed their entire sym- 
pathy with the statement which appears over my signature in 
the Spectator of June 7th, some gentlemen have written to 
say that they consider that what I said about the reasons for 
the apathy of some Boards of Guardians towards Imperial 
migration was unjust. I can only add that I have since been 
reading the Minutes of Evidence of the Dominions Royal 
Commission, in which the following occurs :— 

“Q. 3,406. Cuarmman: ‘ Why do they (the Guardians) exercise 
their powers so seldom ?’ 

Earu Grey: ‘ Well, I think it is more a question of ignorance. 
Sometimes improper motives come in. They do not like to get rid 
of the little patronage it gives them in keeping children within 
the area of their own jurisdiction.’” 

It would therefore appear that I am sinning (if at all) in good 
company. 

Mr. John Burns stated at the same inquiry that there were 
about 10,000 children in the workhouses who were eligible for 
migration; and the Canadian Government have offered to 
receive about 25,000 more such children each year than are 
sent! Earl Grey has shown how carefully the selection of the 
foster-parents and the supervision of the children is carried 
out by the Canadian officials, and Mr. Burns's Annual Report 
as President of the Local Government Board emphasizes this. 
When we remember that the final cost of the migration of a 
child is less than the expense of its Poor Law maintenance 
here for one year, it is obvious that those Guardians must 
have some other axe to grind who shut their eyes to the possi- 
bilities offered by the Empire to the pauper children of whom 
they are (nominally) the Guardians. I have records of actual 
instances of the ignorance of Guardians with regard to their 
own powers in migration; of Guardians refusing to assist 
families to where work awaited them and they could be self- 
supporting overseas, although some of them were already a 
public charge in the workhouse ; of their objections to losing 
their own supplies of cheap labour; and of their abuse of their 
powers of patronage, which would not have been possible had 
the corpus vile of the paupers been removed. 

Iam myself about to send out next week a party of boys 
to Victoria under Government auspices who have been in 
workhouse schools, but whose wages at the age of from seven- 
teen to nineteen are barely sufficient to support them. I have 
had, therefore, to raise the money privately for thus carrying 
out the work that the Guardians ought to have executed 
years ago. If we were to send out more boys we should 
enable several of the tens of thousands of able-bodied paupers 
now supported on the rates to be employed as messengers, 
dish washers, lift minders, and in other situations which are 
now filled by the boys who have not the means to get to other 
parts of the Empire. Thus cheap labour is provided at the 
ratepayers’ expense. The time is coming when the British 
public will realize that Imperial migration is not only a 
national duty, which may entail some sacrifice, but is also 
a saving on the rates, to say nothing of the manhood of the 
people, in years tocome. There ought to be no philanthropic 
homes for workers, whether boys or others, no pauperizing 
clothing, boots, breakfast, and similar efforts. A man ought 
to be able by his own efforts to provide for his own family’s 
needs by the fruit of his labour, and the day when this will be 
possible will be brought nearer as each party proceeds overseas 
and thus enables the Empire’s population to be better dis- 
tributed.—I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. E. Sepewicx. 


83 Oriental Street, Poplar, E. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To tax Epitor oF Tue “ Srectaror.”’] 
§1r,—Liberal writers and speakers tell us that the Referendum 
always works unfavourably to Liberal measures. What does 
this imply P Surely it implies that the rank and file of that 
party are indifferent to those measures which are pressed 
forward only by the leaders and political agitators of the 
party. If this is the case, why should such measures be 
forced on the country merely through the subservience of 





the elected representatives to party discipline and against 
the wishes not only of their political opponents but also of 
the rank and file of their own party P If a particular reform 
or innovation were realiy desired by the party, is there any 
conceivable reason why they should not record their votes 
in its favour at a Referendum? Liberal writers seem to 
make a rather damaging admission when they express their 
doubts as to whether they would do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. VENNING. 





BURMA. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—Forty years ago the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma wrote :— 

“It is impossible to resist the observation that if the rice trade 

has increased, as it has done, with so little expenditure on the 
improvement of the country, it is not easy to imagine what might 
have been its progress under a larger expenditure. It is difficult 
in the face of the figures contained in this report [the Annual 
Report on Trade and Customs] to understand how there can be a 
moment’s hesitation as to the construction of a railway through 
the province.” 
Lord Cromer accuses me of “ very unnecessary warmth” in 
advocating larger expenditure on Burma. My justification is 
the entire tenor of his review of M. Dautremer’s book, “ Burma 
under British Rule.” The Chief Commissioner’s view, quoted 
above, cannot be called a “fiery denunciation.” Itis,if anything, 
rather tepid, and it was consequently ignored. Lord Cromer 
thinks a bolder financial policy deserves attention. That 
justifies my “ violence of invective.” His experience shows 
that it is not necessary to make exact calculations beforehand 
in order to prove that some particular project will be 
remunerative. As a matter of fact, all the Burma railways 
so far constructed have paid satisfactory returns on the 
capital outlay, except those which should not have been 
built if they were not to go on. The Myitkyina and Lashio 
sections are like the “far-famed Roman way” that “ended in 
a mire,” and are run at a loss which is gradually diminishing. 
Everything else paid, not “in the long run,” but immediately. 
Lord Cromer has supplied to Egypt the Assouan dam, which 
is the largest dam in existence, and is so regarded and used 
by golfers and others. I am content to be reproved by so 
great an authority for mere unnecessary warmth.—I am, Sir 
&e., GEORGE Scort, 


53 Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





THE LATE MR. E. D. J. WILSON. 
[To tue Epitor ov tHe “Sprecrator.” | 
Srr,—On Monday last the Times gave an account of the life 
and work of Mr. E. D. J. Wilson which left little unsaid that 
the oldest and most intimate of his friends could wish to 
place on record. But in dealing with one field of his varied 
labours his colleagues were bound by regard for the honour- 
able tradition of anonymity in journalism to speak with a 
certain reserve. Happily the resolution in which the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Unionist Club have expressed their 
“grateful appreciation of his successful efforts in opposing 
and defeating the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893” 
supplies all that was wanting in the tribute rendered to 
Wilson by the affection of his colleagues. It is, I think, as 
certain as anything in human affairs can be that if, in the 
years 1882-1893, the writer who was mainly concerned with 
the treatment of Irish questions in the Times had not been 
in close personal touch with Irish conditions, the pressure 
applied by Mr. Parnell and the League would have prevailed. 
In 1885 the Liberal Party, caught by the sentimental glamour 
with which Mr. Gladstone commended the policy of surrender, 
was in a yielding mood. It was Wilson’s knowledge in detail 
of the grim realities that gave effective point to the resistance, 
The constant presentation of indisputable fact and the per- 
sistent appeal to reason in the columns of the Times stayed the 
tendency and gave heart andsubstance tothe opposition of which 
Lord Hartington became the leader. With Wilson genius was 
an infinite faculty of taking pains and accuracy was a passion. 
His statements were strong, but never once were they refuted. 
It says much for the survival of Irish good-humour that he 
retained the friendship of many, the iniquity of whose methods 
he mercilessly exposed. Even in “rebel Cork” Nationalists 
were proud that their deadly enemy was a Cork man. In the 
discussion of Constitutional principles he was as much at home 
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as in popular polemics. A paper of his in one of the early ] denounce, in the strongest terms, the domestic policy of 


numbers of the Nineteenth Century may still be read with 
advantage as a demonstration that if the Heptarchy is to be 
restored an essential preliminary is to substitute for the 
Assembly at Westminster a Parliament concerned only with 
Imperial affairs. 

Fighting, as he did, the battle of Irish loyalists, sympathiz- 
ing with all the warmth of a singularly tender nature with 
those who were the objects of League attack, he could not fail 
to form friendships with a great number of distinguished 
Irishmen. He was at home in the brilliant circle which still 
maintained in Dublin the tradition of wit and learning. 

But his work was in London, and without ceasing to be an 
Irishman he was one of the most patriotic of Englishmen. 
Had he been able to devote his years of retirement to the 
record of his meetings and dealings with interesting or dis- 
tinguished people, it would have been a volume of singular 
For he was a humanist, keenly alive to the humours 
of life and the complexities of character. But, above all, he 
was the most loyal and tender-hearted of friends. He was 
capable of any sacrifice to serve those, high or low, who in his 
generous estimate had claims on his goodwill. 

He loved Nature with an uncommon love, but Switzerland 
—especially its high places—asserted an almost undue claim 
on his devotion. One of his recreations was to read in the 
guide books about places he had never seen, and by the help 
of imagination he became an expert in the scenery and 
associations of most European travel grounds. He was very 
jealous for the preservation of the beauty in which he delighted, 
and the Society known as Scapa owed its being to his aid. —I 
am, Sir, X&c., R. E. 


value. 





“UNDYING SIN” AT ROUEN. 


(To tHe Epitor or tue “ SrectatTor.”"} 


THE 





Srr,—Can any of your readers tell me whether there is | 


authority for Shakespeare’s ascription of Joan of Are’s 
execution to York ? 
to Bedford, whose conduct he describes as “ barbarous and 
dishonourable.” It is well known that in Shakespeare’s time 
the sympathies of the Court were Lancastrian; but is this 
the dramatist’s only excuse ? 
such bearing false witness against a remarkable man is, if not 


Hume attributes the main responsibility | 


Eldonian Toryism. 

Again, I did not “dismiss the agitation against Governor 
Eyre with a sneer about sympathy with the murderers of 
Erglishwomen.” It is obvious, from the context, that the 
remark in question had reference to Cawnpore, and not to 
Jamaica. Nor am I aware that I ever spoke of Bacon, 
Bentham, and, of all people, Hobbes, as “spiritual fathers of 
Whiggism.” But perbaps this is an obiter dictum of your 
critic, and refers to no opinion of mine. At least I hope so. 
Nor did I ever refer to the conversations in “ Diana of the 
Crossways” as typical of Victorian or any other aristocrats. 
I merely said that the atmosphere of Diana's dinner-parties is 
as strange to our own dining-rooms as that of Plato’s 
Symposium. Inthe days of Bernal Osborne and “ Dizzy” 
such an atmosphere was at least conceivable. No one 
ever imagined that it was typical. Nor have I devoted 
ten pages to Newman for every one given to Dr. 
Johnson. The proportion of space allotted, I find, is 
almost exactly two to one. But let this pass asa very mild 
exercise of critical license. What I should really like te 
impress upon my critic or his readers is that I never even 
dreamed of gauging the importance of a character by a count 
of pages, as Dionysus weighs lines in the “Frogs.” The fact 
that the doctor’s patriotism was a very hearty, straightfor- 
ward affair and that of the cardinal as complex and subtle as 
his own mind compelled me to devote a greater amount of 
space to the elucidation of the latter. This, at least, appears to 
me simple. Nor is it quite fair to talk of my book as if it were 
a violent party pamphlet. If it were not that I am afraid of 
infringing overmuch upon your valuable space, | could quote 
many a passage to the effect of the following: “The Whig 
bias, which has prevailed so largely among the historians of the 
nineteenth century, has, in- recent years, been opposed by a 
Tory reaction little less mischievous”; or this: “To talk of 
the Tories as if they set up a higher or more patriotic ideal of 
statesmanship than the Whigs is not less absurd.” This 
hardly bears out your critic’s remark, “To put it bluntly, he 
hates a Whig like the very devil.” But then your critic does 
put things so very bluntly. I hope he will forgive me for 


| these few, and almost random, corrections on points of fact. 


If so, it is hard to deny that | 


a grave breach of the Decalogue, at any rate a stretch of | 


dramatic licence. In fairness to Shakespeare, I will remind 


my readers that some critics have, on internal grounds, | 


questioned the Shakespearean authorship of the three plays 
about Henry VI. Indeed, Canon Ainger told me, perhaps 
with colloquial exaggeration, that in the second of those plays 
the only line worthy of Shakespeare seemed to him to be, 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
what Matthew Arnold said about the “short memories ” of 
English readers, I will here re-quote what Charles Austin told 
me on the authority of his brother, the jurist. 


John Austin, | 


Relying on | 


having expressed toa distinguished Frenchman his indignation | 
at Voltaire’s “La Pucelle,” received the thoroughly French | 


reply: “Mais, mon cher, c’est un chef-d’euvre.” 
always seemed to me an excellent illustration of Hamerton’s 


paradox on the contrast between the English and the French | 


ideals of conduct. The ideal of the French he pronounced to 
be mainly artistic; that of the English to be moral.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





A SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
(To tue Epirorn or tus “ Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—Your review of my “History of English Patriotism” 
is so friendly, and inspired with such an obvious desire to 
be fair, that I am loath to cavil at any part of it. Perhaps, 
however, you will permit me to point out one or two instances 
in which your criticisms, though interesting and suggestive in 
themselves, seem to bear very little relation to any remarks of 
mine. “ He belauds the acts of Toryism in war,” says your 


This has | 


For his opinions, the only fault I have to find with them is 
that they are too merciful. I am flattered beyond measure at 
his discovery that I am of the lineage of Carlyle and his fear 
I may develop into another Macaulay. The idea of Carlyle’s 
mantle falling upon another Macaulay is too inspiriting for 
comment! Finally, your critic censures me for getting my 
ideas from books. May I take a noble revenge and assure 
him that this is a fault from which his own review is quite 
conspicuously free.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
EsME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 

6 Portman Square, W. 

[Though we are afraid our readers are inclined to be bored 
by reviews of reviews, we do not like to refuse Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford's spirited letter. We shall not, however, attempt to 
justify our reviewer, though on many pvints it would not be 
difficult. We remember the Italian saying, “If this con, 
troversy continues it will become a serpent.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





CURIOUS AND FANTASTIC DERIVATIONS. 
[To tus Epiron or tue “Srecrator.”") 

S1r,—It is the genius of all languages, and especially of the 
English language, to attempt, in transferring a word from a 
foreign tongue, to spell it so as to produce some familiar 
meaning from the sound of the word. Thus écrevisse becomes 
cray-fish though it is not a fish, and, similarly, cockroach and 
titmouse are not, respectively, roach and mouse; the plural of 
titmouse is titmouses, and ,titmice is’ as hideous a plural ae 
Germen would be as a plural for German. 

In earlier days, before etymology became a science founded 
on history and the laws of word-formation and modification, 
mistakes like those above were very common. There is a 
double error in spelling gillyflower July-flower, and Jenneton 


critic, “and, instead of criticizing its domestic inaction, abuses | June-eating. Some such mistakes are very curious. Ranun~ 
| culus sceleratus, so called from its acrid qualities, should nut 


Liberalism ...” Now, not only have I characterized the 
Tory premiers—Portland, Perceval, and Liverpool—as men 


be rendered celery-leaved crow-foot, as if the name came from 


who might well be supposed capable of ruining any nation, | the shape of the leaves; nor is it probable that Johnson and 


and of Pitt’s war policy as marked by “failure, and incom- 
petence worse than failure,” but I have taken occasion to 


Bailey are right in telling us that the gooseberry is so culled 
“because it is eaten with green geese as sauce.” [An old 
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writer tells us that it is so called because geese gather under 
the trees and eat the berry.] There is a fish in Italian waters 
called orata (Zeus Faber). because of its-goldencolour. Hence 
the French name dorée (de-aurata), and therefrom the English 
name John Dory. But take instances from other tongues. 
Dido,.so Virgil tells us, bought as much land for the citadel 
of her New Carthage as-she could surround with an ox-hide. 
Therefore, as Bipca is the Greek for a hide, she named it 
Byrsa., But Virgil did. not know that Byrsa is a Phoenician 
word meaning fortress. It is the word we get in Isaiah in its 
Hebrew form Bozrah. Again, John Hawkwood, the famous 
condottiere leader, was called by the Italians Signor Acuto. 
As they do not pronounce the h, Hawkwood would become 
Awkood or Aucoot. But the word must have an Italian 
meaning and a possible Italian collocation of vowels. Hence 
Acuto. Andonce more. There is a small place in the Swiss 
Oberland now called L’Avare. Such a name must have a 
story. An old Genevan pastor told me the beautiful and 
pathetic legend which had grown round the place. As a 
matter of fact, however, the spelling in old Swiss maps is 
Lavaraz, and, as in other neighbouring villages, the az ceased 
to he sounded. Therefore the spelling Lavare to suit the 
sound,.and L’Avare to make sense. 

It would be a mistake, however, to cast scorn on all 
popular derivations. An earwig is an ear-wiggle (wiggler or 
wriggler = insect), as we see from the French word perce-oreille. 
A caterpillar is chatepelose in old French and teufelskatz in 
colloquial Swiss. It is also called a litile dog in French 
(chenille) and a woolly-bear in English, 

Some derivations, quite sincere, are extremely fantastic. 
We are told by Fabyan in his “ Chronicle ” that Constantinople 
was'so called from its founder Constantine the noble. Junius 
‘explains quite seriously that a wanton is so named because 
men want one. And Voss derives hostis from doris because 
a stranger might be anybody. These queer derivations must 
be ‘discriminated ‘from those intentionally fantastic, as the 
derivation of breeches from bear-riches, “‘ because a man bears 
his riches in ‘his breeches”; or Porson’s (or Bentley's ?) very 
pretty derivation of butter-fly from flutter by, “‘ by metathesis” ; 
or Johnson’s bitter and humorous derivations, too well known 
to be repeated, &c. Only one definition will we extract from 
Johnson. Network is “a species of decussation or reticulation 
with interstices between the intersections.” 

A warning might be given that mercy does not come from 
misericordia, but from merces; and that sincere does not come 
from sine ceri, but from simplex. It would lead far to work 
out these etymologies. 

The derivation of the names of places is often peculiarly 
interesting. The guide-book to Swanage which pictures a 
noble swan in.a swannery is ignorant of the fact that the word 
méans Sweyn-wick (Sweyn’s-ford. The change in pronungeia- 
tion—age=ick—follows regular rules). I will give two more 
derivations because of the curious double error. 

The pronunciation of the Welsh Abermaw, meaning the 
mouth or estuary of the Maw, gives us the English Barmouth, 
which ought to refer to the bar at the mouth of the river. 
Thus the Maw has become the mouth, and Aber, which means 
mouth, las become the bar of the river. 

The Balkan war has made us all familiar with Kirk Kilisse. 
This means Forty Churches, or, perhaps, Ruined Churches. 
But Kirk does:not mean church. It is Kilisse means church, 
from the Greek éxxAneia, from which comes our English 
church or Scotch kirk.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HowarpD CANDLER. 





“SCARIFY.” 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “Srectator.”*} 
S1z,—The Edinburgh Court of Sessions judge asked the 
other day what “scarify” meant. The counsel explained, 
“‘Scare;” but added that he believed the word figured in the 
dictionaries, ‘ In that-belief the learned gentleman was more 
correct than.in his use of ‘the word ‘as: equivalent to “scare.” 
*‘Scarify ” would seem to be derived'from “ scarf,” the scarf- 
skin or epidermis, whether proprid sensu or figuratively, i.e., 
ewhether the skin of animals or that of mother earth. The 
lancet or the hoe may equally serve to scarify. Will your 
readers help with this word—more' particularly for the Scots 
use-and forthe derivation? Remain the judge's ignorance, 
‘presnmably assumed along with “his wig, and the explanation 





of his cipwveia, Judicial assumption of ignorance is happily 

decliniag, and judicial hilarity’s euthanasia is confidently 

expected. Sir H. Curtis Bennett lived and died without a 

judicial jest. Indeed, Mr. Plowden advocates the cult of 

Heraclitus.—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. Jonnson. 
68 Abbey Road, Torquay. 





PALINDROMES. 
{To tux Epitor or tux “ Srectator.’"] 
Srr,—The other morning I wandered into the church of Sf. 
Martin, Ludgate, and I was interested to see the Greek 
baptismal palindrome carved on the font: 
NIYON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OYIN, 
I do not know of any other palindromes in Greek ; 
the encyclopaedias give several instances of this form of 
literary ingenuity in Latin, to which I would add (taken from 
Barclay’s Dictionary, 1807): “Subi dura a rudibus ” (undergo 
hard knocks at quarter-staff). Has this Elizabethan amuse- 
ment survived to these times? And can your readers supply 
any English examples other than the simple names Hannah, 
Ada, and the words with which the first man perbaps intro- 
duced himself to his spouse: “ Madam, I’m Adam” ?—I an, 
Sir, &e., J. Huen Powe... 
10 Grenville Street, W.C. 





COMMONS AND MOTORISTS. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “*Srectaton.” | 

Srr,—Owners of motor-cars are mostly rich people, and it is 
to be hoped that they will respond liberally to your appeal on 
behalf of the Commons Preservation Society. As. the Rev. 
Gerald S. Davies points out, they ought to feel that they owe 
some reparation to the rest of the community for the annoy- 
ance which they inflict. But I am afraid that humbler 
wayfarers and quiet lovers of nature will hardly be converted 
into enthusiastic supporters of the fund by the picture which 
your editorial note calls up of parties of motorists from 
London eating and drinking on our rural commons, while 
their cars stand by the side of the road, vibrating noisily 
and emitting noxious fumes. In any case stringent by-laws 
should be passed making it punishable to leave behind 
sandwich papers, chicken bones, or empty bottles.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A PEDESTRIAN. 





CLIFTON AND THE VALLEY OF THE AVON. 
[To tue Epiron oF THE *‘SprctaTor.”’) 
Sir,—The piteous little wail given below cannot possibly 
attract attention, coming from an obscure corner and from a 
nobody. But if the Spectator were to bring .to light the not 
unimportant question of still further destroying the natural 
beauty of the Avon gorge, there might be some hope of 
rescue before it is too late. We all owe a great debt to the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A GRATEFUL READER AND LEARNER. 
“COMMERCE V. SCENERY. 

Sir,—Seeing that the Council have passed the proposal.of the 
Docks Committee to spend another £12,500 of the ratepayers’ 
money in the direction of two more warehouses for tobacco, I 
think it isa great pity that they do not choose another site for 
the same, as the beauty of the:view from the Observatory and 
the Suspension Bridge will be absolutely ruined. The Bridge and 
Gorge being one of our chief beguty-spots, which tourists come 
miles to see, I think the ratepayers should -rouse’themselves and 
prevent this desecration.”—(From the Bristol Times and Mirror 
June 20th, 1913.) 





A 


INTERESTING BIRDS NEAR LONDON. 
[To tux Epitor or tHe “Srectator.”} 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “E. H. 8. &.,” who records the 
appearance of a heron at Mitcham, will bave plenty of oppor- 
tunities of seeing the same species in the neighbourhood of 
London. There is a heronry at Wanstead. I have recently 
seen herons passing overhead at Chingford. There is a 
solitary -bird that haunts the canal between Willesden and 
Southall. Herons frequently fly over Wimbledon and are 
often seen at Kew. As for the other birds mentioned, the 
larger gulls are sometimes observed flying -high over West- 
minster Bridge. The tern has been seen on the Thames this 
side of Woolwich. Only a few days ago I came across a red- 
backed shrike at Greenford. He was busy hunting for-beetles 
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aid at the same time dodging two grey wagtails, who resented 
his presence near their nest.. The best way to realize the 
extraordinary abundance and variety of bird-life near London 
is to proceed straight out from some central point into the 
country, and note the distance from your starting-place at 
which each songster is met with. For instance, one might 
start from Marble Arch. For the first five miles one 
must be content with sparrows, robins, thrushes, black- 
birds, starlings; and an oecasional tit.. In the country 
roads near Ealing, the hedge-sparrow, the wren, and an 
dceasional gold-crest are to be heard. In the fields beyond, 
larks are abundant, and in the valley of the Brent the sedge- 
warbler and reed-bunting are first encountered. Then white- 
throats, linnets, chaffinches, willow-warblers, all within ten 
miles of the start. . Five miles further, at Ruislip, goldfinches 
may .be heard romping noisily among the tree-tops, or one 
may catch them rifling the thistle-beds of their seed. I have 
seen the curlew, three times in all, short of Ruislip. At the 
canal between Uxbridge and Rickmansworth one comes across 
snipe drumming, and in the neighbouring copses the chiff- 
chaff sings all day. All these within twenty miles. There 
are nightingales in abundance at Ickenham, but they are 
capricious songsters, and one must pay many visits to be sure 
of hearing them. The wood-wren, so common at Sevenoaks 
is almost unknown in the district I have named. . The corn 
bunting, found in Essex, seems to be entirely absent. And 
now I note that I have omitted several charming songsters— 
greenfinch and yellow-hammer among others. The fact is, 
there are so many, and one forgets them through the 
abundance of their names.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hvuen W. INNEs, 
18 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 





THE FRESH AIR FUND 


[To tue Epirom or tue “Sprecrator.”’] 


Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to remind your readers of 
a duty and a pleasure which I feel sure they would be sorry 
to forego? Many hundreds of thousands of poor children 
are anxiously counting the summer hours as they slip by, 
hoping every moment for the good news that they may look 
forward to at least one day’s respite from the heat and squalor 
of Slumland. Lucky people in whose lives the country figures 
largely will scarcely believe the eager anticipation with which 
these little waifs long for a sight of the fields and woods and 
sea. Many of them have never been away from the slums at 
all, but they have heard their more fortunate comrades tell 
of the joys of the countryside, and the bitter disappointment 
of those who have to be left behind is pitiful to see. You who 
read can, if you will, insure that at least one of these children 
shall not. be deprived of the holiday which shall make such a 
bright landmark in the sordid, dreary round. of slum life. 
T am not asking you to do anything at all difficult. There is 
an organization—the Fresh Air Fund—which exists to carry 
out charitable impulses. It lifts the poor town children out 
of their sordid environment, and gives them a holiday in the 
fresh air among the green fields and forest glades or by the 
sea. The three main features of the Fresh Air Fund are as 
follows :— 

9d. gives one child a day in the country. 

£8 2s. gives 200 children a day in the country, with the necessary 
attendants. 

10s, gives a child a fortnight’s holiday in the country or by the 
sea. 

The King is the.Patron of the Fresh Air Fund, and a 
generous annual subscriber. Last summer 238,150 poor 
children were given a day’s outing. 4,620 of the neediest and 
most ailing were sent away for holiday fortnights. The 
children are drawn from the slums of forty-two great cities 
and towns in the United Kingdom. There areno distinctions 
of class or creed. Poverty is the only passport to the Fresh 
Air Fund country, and every penny received goes direct to 
the children. All expenses of organization are borne by the 
promoters. Some of the children are so ailing, stunted 
pbysically and morally, that a day in the country would be of 
little use. As many of these as possible are sent away for a 
fortnight, to the country or the seaside. They are tenderly 
cared for, they play or bask in the sun all day, and at night 
they sleep in clean white beds. To them the country is a 
Paradise—an almost incredible fairyland. The benefit.of the 
change to their héalth. is only: surpassed by the impression 





made on their characters.. They gain ideals. Subscriptions 
should be addressed-to the Honorary Secretary, Fresh Air 
Fund, 23 St. Bride Street, London, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held. to be im 
agreement with the views therein expreseed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter’ or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE COMMONS: PRESERVA' ATION SOCIETY 
FUND. 

[Cheques should be addressed to the Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C., and made payable to the 
Spectator and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling's Branch, 
Commons Preservation Account,” or paid direet to Barclay 
and Co, Gosling’s Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
Spectator Commons Preservation Account. } 

Donation. Subscription. 
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GREEN, green birds *gainst a blue, blue sky, 
The screain of the*parrots as past they fly, 
The golden shimmer of hot, hot air, 

And an arid plain ‘neath the sun’s fierce glare. 


Shadows lie sharp on the sun-baked land, 
Nothing but shadows and dry, bare sand; 
A yellow dog goes slinking by, 
And a blue rock pigeon wheels on high. 
And the pilgrims pass.in an endless row, 
Shuffling, mumbling, on they go; 

3ent with burdens, and years, and pain, 
They straggle past in a motley train. 
The jackals wail in a distant tope, 

Tail and wail like a soul’s lost hope. 
And I close my eyes to tlie ceaseless hum 
Of the grinding rice and a native drum. 
Betry Dewpas. 
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A PSEUDO-HERO OF THE REVOLUTION.* 
Ir it be a fact, as Carlyle said, that “History is the essence 
of innumerable biographies,” it is very necessary that the 
biographies from which that essence is extracted should be 
true. It was probabiy a profound want of confidence in the 
accuracy of biographical writing that led Horace Walpole to 
beg for “anything but history, for history must be false.” 
Modern industry and research, ferreting in the less frequented 
bypaths of history, have exposed many fictions, and have 
often led to some strikingly paradoxical conclusions. They 
have substituted for Cambronne’s apocryphal saying at 
Waterloo the blunt sarcasm of the Duke of Wellington that 
there were a number of ladies at Brussels who were termed 
“la vieille garde,” and of whom it was said “ elles ne meurent 
pas et se rendent toujours.” They have led one eminent 
historian to apologize for the polygamous tendencies of 
Henry VIII.; another to advance the startling proposition 
that the “amazing” but, as the world has heretofore held, 
infamous Emperor Heliogabalus was a great religious 
reformer, who was in advance of his times; a third to 
present Lucrezia Borgia to the world as a much-maligned 
aad very virtuous woman; and a fourth to tell us that 
the “ever pusillanimous” Barére, as he is called by 
M. Louis Madelin, was “persistently vilified and deliber- 
ately misunderstood.” Biographical research has, more- 
over, destroyed many picturesque legends, with some of which 
posterity cannot part without a pang of regret. We are 
reluctant to believe that William Tell was a mythological 
marksman and Gessler a wholly impossible bailiff. Never- 
theless the inexorable laws of evidence demand that this 
sacrifice should be made on the altar of historical truth. 
M. Gastine has now ruthlessly quashed out another picturesque 
dJegend. Tallien—the “ bristly, fox-baired” Tallien of Carlyle’s 
historical rhapsody—and La Cabarrus—the fair Spanish 
Proserpine whom, ‘ Pluto-like, he gathered at Bordeaux ”— 
have so far floated down the tide of history as individuals 
who, like Byron’s Corsair, were . 
“Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes.” 

Of the crimes there could, indeed, never have been any doubt, 
but posterity took but little heed of them, for they were 
amply condoned by the single virtue. That virtue was, 
indeed, of a transcendent character, for it was nothing less 
than the delivery of the French nation from the Dahomey- 
like rule of that Robespierre who deluged France in blood, 
and who, albeit in Fouché’s words he was “ terribly sincere,” 
at the same time “never in bis life cared for anyone but 
himself and never forgave an offence.” Moreover, the act of 
delivery was associated with an episode eminently calculated 
to appeal to human sentiment and sympathy. It was thought 
that the love of a fair woman whose life was endangered had 
merved the lover and the patriot to perform an heroic act at 
the imminent risk of his own life. Hence the hero became “ Le 
Lion Amoureux,” and the heroine was canonized as “ Notre 
Dame de Thermidor.” 

M. Gastine has now torn this legend to shreds. Under 
his pitiless analysis of the facts, nothing is left but the story 
of a contemptible adventurer, who was “a robber, a murderer, 
and a poltroon,” mated to a grasping, heartless courtesan. 
Both were alike infamous. The ignoble careers of both from 
the cradle to the grave do not, in reality, present a single 
redeeming feature. 

Madame Tallien was the daughter of Francois Cabarrus, a 
wealthy Spaniard who was the banker of the Spanish Court. 
The great influence which she unquestionably exerted over 
her contemporaries was wholly due to her astounding physical 
beauty. Her intellectual equipment was meagre in the extreme. 
At one period of her life she courted the society of Madame 
de Staél and other intellectuals, but Princess Héléne de Ligne 
said of her that she “had more jargon than wit.” As regards 
her physical attractions, however, no dissentient voice has 
ever been raised. ‘“ Her beauty,” the Duchess d’Abrantés says 
in her memoirs, “of which the sculptors of antiquity give us 
but an incomplete idea, had a charm not met with in the types 
of Greece and Rome.” Every man who approached her 





° The Life of Madame Tallien. By L. Gastine. Translated from the French 
dy J, Lewig May. London: John Lane, (12s, 6d. net.) 








appears to have become her victim. Lacretelle, who himself 
worshipped at her shrine, says, “ She appeared to most of ug 
as the Spirit of Clemency incarnate in the loveliest of human 
forms.” At a very early age she married a young French 
nobleman, the Marquis de Fontenay, from whom she was 
speedily divorced. It is not known for what offence she 
was arrested and imprisoned. Probably the mere fact that she 
was a marquise was sufficient to entangle her in the meshes 
of the revolutionary net. It is certain, however, that whilst 
lying under sentence of death in the prison at Bordeaux sho 
attracted the attention of Tallien, the son of the Marquis of 
Bercy’s butler and ci-devant lawyer’s clerk, who had blossomed 
into “a Terrorist of the first water.” He obtained her release 
and she became his mistress. She took advantage of the 
equivocal but influential position which she had attained to 
engage in a vile traffic. She and her paramour amassed a 
huge fortune by accepting money from the unfortunate 
prisoners who were threatened with the fate which she had 
so narrowly escaped, and to which she was again to be 
exposed. The venal lenity shown by Tallien to aristocrats 
rendered him an object of suspicion, whilst the marked 
tendency displayed by Robespierre to mistrust and, finally, 
to immolate his coadjutors was an ominous indication of the 
probable course of future events. Robespierre had already 
destroyed Vergniaud by means of Hébert, Hébert by means 
of Danton, and Danton by means of Billaud. Asa preliminary 
step to the destruction of Tallien, he caused his mistress to 
be arrested, probably with a view to seeing what evidence 
against her paramour could be extracted before she was her. 
self guillotined. 

From this point in the narrative history is merged into 
legend. The legend would have us believe that on the 7th 
Thermidor the “ Citoyenne Fontenay” sent a dagger to the 
“ Citoyen Tallien,” accompanied by a letter in which she said 
that she had dreamt that Robespierre was no more, and that 
the gates of her prison had been flumg open. “ Alas!” 
added, “thanks to your signal cowardice there will soon be no 
one left in France capable of bringing such a dream to pass.” 
Tallien besought Robespierre to show mercy, but “ the Incor- 
ruptible was inflexible.” Then the “ Lion Amoureux” roared, 
being, as the legend relates, stricken to the heart at the 
appalling danger to which his beloved mistress was exposed 
or,as his detractors put the case, being in deadly fear that the 
untoward revelations of the Citoyenne might cost him his own 
head. The next act in this Aeschylean drama is described by 
the believers in the legend in the following words: “ Tallien 
drew Theresia’s dagger from his breast and flashed it in the 
sunlight as though to nerve himself for the desperate business 
that confronted him. ‘This,’ he cried passionately, ‘ will be 
my final argument,’ and looking about him to make sure he 
was alone he raised the blade to his lips and kissed it.” 

The result, it is alleged, was that Tallien provoked the 
episode of the 9th Thermidor (July 22nd, 1794). The few 
faltering sentences which Robespierre wished to utter were 
never spoken. He was “choked by the blood of Danton,” 
and hurried off to the guillotine which awaited him on the 
morrow. 


she 


History, which in this instance is not legendary, relates that 
on the death of the tyrant a wild shout of exultation was 
raised by the joyous people who had for so long wandered in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. To whom, they asked, 
did they owe their liberty? What was more natural than to 
assume that it was to the brave Tallien and to the loving 
woman who armed him to strike a blow for the freedom of 
France? Tallien and his mistress became, therefore, the idols 
of the French people. The Chancellor Pasquier relates their 
appearance at a theatre :— 

“The enthusiasm and the applause were indescribable. The 
occupants of the boxes, the people in the pit, men and women 
alike, stood up on their chairs to look at him. It seemed as 
though they would never weary of gazing at him. He was 
young, rather good-looking, and his manner was calm and serene. 


Madame Tallien was at his side and shared his triumph. In her 
case also everything had been forgiven and forgotten. Similar 
scenes were enacted all through the autumn of that year. Never 


was any service, however great, rewarded by gratitude so lively 
and so touching.” 

It would be impossible within the limits of the present 
article to summarize the arguments by which M. Gastine 
seeks to destroy this myth. Allusion may, however, be made 
to two points of special importance. The first is that neither 
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allien nor the lovely Spaniard languishing in the dungeon of 
La Force had much to do with the episode of the 9th 
Thermidor. “ Tallien was a mere super, a mere puppet that 
pad to be galvanized into action up to the very last.” The 
man who really organized the movement and persuaded his 
coudjutors that they were engaged in a life and death struggle 
with Robespierre was he who, as every reader of revolutionary 
history knows, was busily engaged in pulling the strings 
behind the scenes during the whole of this chaotic period. It 
was the man whose iron nerve and subtle brain enabled him, 
in spite of a secular course of betrayals, to keep his bead on 
his shoulders, and finally to escape the clutches of Napoleon, 
sho, as Lord Rosebery tells us,* always deeply regretted that 
he had not had him “ hanged or shot.” It was Fouché. 

In the second place, there is conclusive evidence to show 
that, to use the ordinary slang expression of the present day, 
the celebrated dagger letter was “faked.” When Robespierre 
fell, Tallien never gave a thought to his mistress. He still 
trembled for his own life. ‘“ His sole aim was to make away 
with Robespierre’s papers.” It was only on the 12th Thermidor— 
that is to say, two days after Robespierre’s mangled head had 
been sheared off by the guillotine—that, noting the trend of 
public opinion, and appreciating the capital which might be 
made out of the current myth, he hurried off to La Force and 
there concocted with his mistress the famous letter which he, 
of course, antedated. 

The subsequent careers of Tallien and his wife—for he 
married La Cabarrus in December 1794—are merely charac- 
terized by a number of unedifying details. The hero of this 
sordid tale passed through many vicissitudes, He went with 
Napoleon to Egypt. He was, on his return voyage, taken 
prisoner by an English cruiser. On his arrival in London, he 
was well received by Fox and the Whigs—a fact which cannot 
be said to redound much to the credit either of the Whig party 
er its leader. He gambled on the Stock Exchange, and at one 
time “ blossomed out as a dealer in soap, candles, and cotton 
bonnets.” After passing through an unhonoured old age, he 
died in great poverty in 1820. The heroine became intimate 
with Josephine during Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, was 
subsequently divorced from Tallien, and later, after passing 
through a phase when she was the mistress of the banker 
Ouvrard, married the Prince of Caraman-Chimay. Her 
conduct during the latter years of her life appears to have 
been irreproachable. She died in 1835. 





THOMAS GRAY.t+ 
Gray probably wrote, and certainly published, fewer verses 
than any English poet whose work survives and circulates. 
He wrote much less than any poet who has attained so high a 
place in our literature. He speaks of himself as the most 
diminutive of all authors ; and it was with great difficulty that 
he and his publishers were able to find enough material for 
even a tiny book. Except for some few poems, Gray himself 
published nothing. His minute, scholarly, and various disserta- 
tions, the sole fruit of many years’ industry, remained long in 
manuscript, neglected ; and they have never been given in full 
to the public. Gray's life, on the whole, was quiet and 
uneventful; and yet few English poets have had more 
biographers and editors. Mason led off with his octavo 
Memoir. Mitford and Mathias have celebrated Gray’s life 
and works in expensive quartos. The bibliography of Gray's 
ewn work occupies twelve pages in Bradshaw’s useful Aldine 
edition, and several more pages enumerate works on him. In 
our own time, Mr. Gosse has produced an edition of 
Gray's work in four volumes and his life in one. And now 
Mr. Tovey has given us a new and more perfect edition of 
Gray’s letters in three fairly corpulent and squat octavos. 
The number of letters contained in this edition amount to 
three hundred and eighty-five,and most of them are by Gray 
himself, though Mason’s correspondence with him is included. 
The editing has occupied Mr. Tovey for many years. The first 
edition of the first volume was published in 1900, and the third 
volume came out last autumn. By a melancholy fate its 
publication and Mr. Tovey’s death were announced almost 
together. The editor did not live to see the full completion 
of his labours, nor to receive the gratitude and felicitations 
which they deserve soamply. It only remains for those who 
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can appreciate his industrious care to express their gratitude 
and admiration, as well as their regret that they cannot 
convey them to himeelf. 

Mr. Tovey has given us, for the first time, a complete edition 
of Gray’s letters, so far as the originals are known to exist. 
In the number of letters he has exceeded Mr. Gosse by two 
hundred. In the fullness and accuracy with which the 
originals are reproduced he has far exceeded all previous 
editors. He has also, in many cases, supplied conjectural 
dates, which seem to us convincing in nearly ever; instance. 
To the first volume there is a preface of thirty pages; 
and in every volume there is a multitude of notes, which 
are a running commentary on the correspondence. There 
is scarcely a page without a note, and on many pages the 
notes occupy more space than the text. These details may 
serve to show the minute and extensive research which Mr. 
Tovey bas given to his work. Thanks to that labour, we have 
a complete and accurate text of one of the best letter-writers 
in our language. So far as completeness and accuracy go, 
Mr. Tovey’s work deserves the highest praise, and it is 
final. He has constructed as his own monument the classical 
text of Gray’s letters. 

In other respects, Mr. Tovey's edition shows no unusual 
gifts of criticism, and he has less general knowledge of the 
eighteenth century than we should expect from the nature and 
duration of his industry. Many things in the text which 
require explanation are not explained, and others, as we 
think, are explained inaccurately. For instance, there is 
no explanation of the drink known as “hogan,” which we 
imagine conveys nothing to the general reader, though it is to 
be found in the New Oxford Dictionary. If it had occurred in 
Boswell we may be sure that Birkbeck Hill would have told 
us all about it. Again, we should like to know more of Gray’s 
lodging in Rome, near “the convent of S. Isidore,” and “not 
two hundred yards” from “the top of M. Quirinal.” A 
reference to the Appian Way is derived, on Mitford's authority, 
from Statius. We think a more natural reference, both in 
itself and from the context, would be to Horace: “ Gravis 
Appia tardis.” The date of “sad Chatillon’s bridal morn” 
is given as 1521 by Mr. Tovey, and he repeats his error of two 
centuries by saying her husband died in 1524. Horace Walpole 
wrote no “History of George II,” as Mr. Tovey says, but 
“ Memoirs ” of his reign. Walpole’s friend and correspondent 
was Earl Harcourt of Stanton Harcourt, not “Earl of 
Harcourt,” as in Mr. Tovey’s lax phraseology. A certain 
cleric is said to have been elevated “ to the episcopacy,” which 
we hold is not a convertible term for the episcopate. Mr. 
Tovey seems to know nothing of Robert Wood's famous 
Essay on Homer, for he refers to it only on the authority 
of Mitford; so that, apparently, he is ignorant also of 
Matthew Arnold’s lectures “On Translating Homer,” through 
which Wood has acquired a newer and wider fame. Neither 
does he seem to know the charming volume of letters 
which Lord Chatham wrote to his nephew, Thomas Pitt of 
Boconnoc, afterwards Lord Camelford, who is described 
wrongly in a second note as of “Brannock.” “A Pieté” 
(sic), says Mr. Tovey, “is a picture of the entombment of our 
Lord.” A Pietdi is a representation of Christ's corpse in the 
arms of His mother, and it is more generally sculptured, as 
by Michael Angeloin St. Peter’s. It is strange that Swinburne 
should be omitted where Mr. Tovey enumerates English poems 
on Tristram and Iseult. “I could repay you with the story 
of my Lady F.,” wrote Gray in 1760. “I cannot identify this 
lady,” Mr. Tovey remarks, although she is referred to in the 
same letter as “my Lady F. (Sr. Ev. F.’s fine young widow).” 
Of course, the people referred to are Sir Everard Fawkener, 
or Falkner (1684-1758) and his wife. He was Voltaire’s host 
and correspondent, private secretary to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and Postmaster-General. Gray tells us that Mason and 
Stonehewer were at Lord Ferrers’s trial “in the D. of Ancaster’s 
gallery.” Mr.Tovey does not explain that the Duke of Ancaster 
was hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain of England, which 
is the reason why he had a gallery of his own at a State 
function. He also says that this Duke succeeded “to the 
title in 1742”; but the monument of his predecessor, the 
second Duke, records his death on January Ist, 1741. We may 
remark in passing that the Dictionary of National Biography 
ignores all the five Dukes of Ancaster; as they and their 
duchesses occupy about three-quarters of a column in 
Mrs. Toynbee’s Index of Persons they should be familiar 
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ehough to any reader of Horace Walpole, and no one can edit 
Gray or deal competently with the society of the eighteenth 
century who is not steeped in Walpole’s letters: Mason’s 
portrait of Gray is said to be in Mr. Gosse’s seeond volume. 
It happens to be in his third; though this is numbered as 
Volume two of the Letters: In a riote on “poor Frederick 
Hervey,” Bishop’ of Derry, Mr. Tovey speaks of his eccen- 
tricities making “some Sensation in foreign parts,” but he is 
apparently unaware of something that has more interest for 
us now, viz., that Bodoni dedicated to Hervey as “a passionate 
admirer of the poet,” his béautiftl edition of Poems by Mr. 
Gray, printed at Parma in1793. In part of Gray's “ Journal” 
from the Lakes he quotes Dante; “Inferno,” canto iii., line 51, 
“Non ragionam di lor; tha guarda e passa.” © Upon this 
Mr. Tovey annotates “ Mitford and Mr. Gosse (independently) 
‘ragionam.’ Mason gives the word as Gray (teste me) wrote it. 
Dante’s text is ‘non ragionar.’”- Gray and all his previous 
editors are, as it happens, correct. We may wonder what text 
of Dante Mr. Tovey used, and how he would construe 
“ragionar” in Dante’s line. Evidently Italian was not his 
strongest point. 

It is not with any delight in fractious criticism that we 
point out these defects and’omissions in Mr. Tovey’s notes, but 
only with a desire that: they may be‘amended in some future 
edition, and we lament again that emiendations cannot be re- 
considered by himself. Having performed what we consider 
to be a duty, we may go on to say that Mr. Tovey has pro- 
vided a large amount of interesting and amusing information 
for the readers of Gray’s letters. 

In his judgment about Gray, Mr. Tovey seems to be haunted 
perpetually by Matthew Arnold's essay. Arnold says there 
that Gray “never spoke out,” quoting a sentence by Dr. 
Brown, which the writer applied only to Gray's last illness. 
Arnold extends the application and uses the words as a motto, 
or a sort of clue to Gray’s nature and to his poetical pro- 
duction. In a modified sense Arnold’s criticism is true. Gray 
never expressed all that was in him. Of all our poets he was 
perhaps the most learned, or, at any rate, the most scholarly. 
He had the soundest and most scrupulous conception of what 
scholarship ought to be. It might be added perhaps that of all 
our poets he had the best and keenest intellect. Certainly it 
must be conceded that of all our poets he was the finest and 
most fastidious artist. Yet with all these gifts he produced 
so little. He never spoke out. Arnold attributes this partly 
to the age-he lived in; and perhaps he lays too much stress 
on this; Gray was, we think, a typical outcome of the 
eighteenth century at its best, though he had many tastes 
which prove him a forerunner and an innovator. Gray's 
meagre production was due rather, as we think, to physical 
causes. He was never robust, and was always depressed. 
If he did not write more, he said, it was because he could 
not, physically; he had not the strenuous driving force. He 
was also, through his physical weakness, a victim to his own 
passion for perfection. He would not circulate inferior work, 
or anything less than the very best, and he had not the 
vitality to create this either frequently or in long compositions. 
Mr. Tovey, we think, was never at the pains to understand 
what Arnold really meant. Perhaps he had so little sympathy 
with Arnold that he would not understand. He is always 
perverse and hard when he discusses Arnold’s work: where 
Arnold is flexible, figurative, poetical, Mr. Tovey distorts his 
words into a literal and prosaic sense which they were never 
intended to bear; and the result is disastrous, for Mr. Tovey. 
A contest between him and Matthew Arnold im matters of 
literary taste is like a race between a motor-car and a bath 
chair. 

Arnold, we think, in his estimate of Gray does not allow 
sufficiently for the letters. In those Gray certainly spoke 
out. - Few writers have been more frank. Few editors would 
print exactly what Gray wrote: at any rate, no editor has. 
Mason considered what he thought was due to Gray's 
reputation, and still more to his own dignity; and Mr. 
Tovey was afraid of modern prudery. In these parts 
of his correspondence Gray was assuredly of the frank 
and healthy eighteenth century. No writer is known more 
intimately by us than Gray is through his letters; and 
they show a man of keen and: virile judgment, very 
practical and shrewd, a skilful and dareful manager of 
his own ‘affajrs, and keenly . interested jin .the life. that: was 








thoroughly honest as well as humorous. Walpole says he wag 
at his best in his sarcastic pieces, most of which have unfortu- 
nately perished. Like many good writers, he was not a good 
talker. In company he was usually shy and silent, and he 
talked best on paper, except to a few devoted friends. when he. 
had one of them to himself. So that, on the whole, we may 
think that we can still enjoy the best of him in his inimitable 
letters. Comparisons are silly and protitless, and good things 
are to be valued most for their diversity, each of them for 
what it actually is, and for what especially it has to give us, 
Let us say, then, that no letters in English, and few letters in 
any language, are superior to Gray’s. From the brilliant 
letters, the “stn pictures” written during his tour with 
Walpole, to the charming “ Journal” among the Lakes, Gray 
is always an entrancing companion. Gray and Walpole are 
inseparable in our minds as on our shelves, and among Mr. 
Tovey’s other merits’ we are’ glad to record that he always 
treats the trivial travellers’ difference between Gray and 
Walpole both with common-sense and with a right sense of 
proportion; that is, he regards all the silly and venomous 
gossip about it with the contempt it deserves. 





RECENT VERSE.* 


In his new work, Tales‘ of the Mermaid Tavern, Mr. Noyes 
seems at last to have come into his poetic heritage. He proves: 
himself a true Elizabethan, not only in the sympathy with 
that great age which has dictated his choice of a subject, but 
in his narrative and lyrical manners, his riotous imagination, 
and his opulent humanity. All his old qualities are to be 
found here, but perfected and amplified, for he has found the 
métier where his touch is surest and the temptations which 
have hitherto beset him least perilous. Not that he has freed 
himself from his early faults. His ear still hankers now and 
then for the tunes of the barrel-organ, and he has an 
irritating trick of what might be described as making 
quotations in his verse, dragging in familiar tags which shatter 
the effect of his own work, as when he mars a fine song 
in “The Burial of a Queen” by using as a refrain some stale 
doggerel about “ Douglas, tender and true.” He is robustious, 
loud-voiced, uncritical, and occasionally metallic. But his very 
faults are Elizabethan, the result of a perfervid inspiration 
and a liead where tunes and thoughts seem to tumble over 
each other for utterance. In the first of his nine tales he 
makes Raleigh tell the story of the death of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert in as fine a ballad as we have read for years. Excel- 
lent, too, as a fantastic ballad. is “‘ Black Bill’s Honeymoon,” 
and, with reservations, “The Companion of a Mile.” This last, 
indeed, shows how an unpromising modern mysticism may 
betray even an Elizabethan. 
“You lout,’ she laughed, ‘I'll leave my pail, and dance with him 
for cakes and ale! 
I'll dance a mile for love,’ she laughed, ‘and win my wager, 
Your feet are shod and mine are bare; but when could leather 
dance on air? 
A milkmaid’s feet can fall as fair and light as falling dew,’ ” 
That is good ballad stuff, but not so this :— 


« And Death was but a change of key in Life the golden melody, 
And Time became Eternity, and Heaven a fleeting smile; 
For all was each and each was all, and all a wedded unity, 
Her heart in mine, and mine in my companion of a mile.” 


The tale of Marlowe’s death contains many fine things, 
including a brilliant experiment in terza-rima, but it is all a 
little too hectic and garish to be praised unreservedly. Never- 
theless it shows how perfectly he has oer 0 the trick of the 
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noble rhetoric of Elizabethan blank verse. Here are a few 
examples taken at random -— 


« And let her buccaneers bestride the Sphinx, 
And play at bowls with Pharaoh’s pyramids, 
And hale white Egypt with their tarry hands.” 


« One gorgeous, rolling, hooped and cob-webbed tun 
Of Venus’ blood, mighty enough to drown 
All the white-roses out of Araby 
In crimson, drench the great grey beard of Jove 
And turn it to a sunset!” 


“ Tihad seen the veils 
Rent from vast oceans and huge continents, 
Till what was once our comfortable fire, 
Our cosy tavern,,and our earthly home 
With heaven beyond the next turn in the road, 
All that resplendent fabric of our world 
Shrank to a glow-worm, lighting up one leaf 
In one small forest, in one little land, 
Among those wild infinitudes of God.” 


No man who,is a master of such rhetoric can be disregarded. 
And Mr. Noyes can make us songs, too—of good cheer like 
“The ‘prentice whistles at break of day,” of friendship like 
“Seven wise men on an old black settle,’ or delicate and 
haunting like “ Into the woods we'll trip and go.” But his 
main achievement .is to have produced two tales which remain 
with scarcely a. break at the highest level of poetry, the tales of 
the burial of Mary of Scots, and the grim last piece on Raleigh’s 
end. In these, both in lyric and narrative, there is a sustained 
inspiration and a finished craftmanship to which few modern 
poets can attain, We would quote a stanza or two from the 
ballad-songs, into which the blank verse breaks in moments 
of high stress :— 


“The witch from over the water, 
The fay from over the foam, 
The bride that rode through Edinbro’ town 
With satin shoes and a silken gown, 
A queen, and a great king’s daughter,— 
Thus they carried her home. 
. . . . . a 


Carry the queenly lass along ! 
—Cold she lies, cold and dead,— 

She whose laughter was a song, 
—Lapped around with sheets of lead !— 

She whose blood was wine of the South, 
—Light her down to a couch of clay.— 

And a royal rose her mouth, 
And her body made of may! 

—Lift your torches weeping, weeping, 
Light her down to a couch of clay. 


They should have left her to her vineyards, left her heart to her 
land’s own keeping, 
Left her white breast room to breathe, and left her light feet 
free to dance ! 
Hush! Between the solemn pinewoods carry the lovely lady 
sleeping, 
Out of the cold grey Northern mists, 
scutcheon, plume and lance, 
Carry. her southward, palled in purple, weeping, weeping, weep- 
ing, weeping.” 


with banner and 


From the “ Raleigh” we quote some lines which sum up the 
whole tragedy of the hero’s end :— 
“He had been 

A school-boy in the morning of the world, 
Playing with wooden swords and winning crowns 
Of tinsel; but his comrades had outgrown 

Their morning-game, and gathered round to mock 
His battles in the sunset.” 


Mr. Noyes’s verse is full of the essential quality of high poetry, 
and, greatly daring, he has greatly succeeded. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett.is in almost.all respects the antithesis 
of Mr. Noyes. He lacks his convietion, his torrential vigour, 
hia broad humanity ; he is subtle, evasive, often harsh, always 

‘terribly cumbered with thought; but, like Mr. Noyes, he can 
tell a story. “ Helen Redeemed” is the tale of the end of Troy 
with Helen and Menelaus as the principal figures. It is a 
Helen of Mr. Hewlett’s own creation, a votary rather of 
Artemis than of Aphrodite, more sinned against than sin- 
aing :— 
“ Her tired, sweet face 

Seems pious as the moon in a blue space 

Of starless heaven, and in ber eyes the hue 

Of early morning, grey through mist of blue.” 


The poem is full of magnificent scenes, such as the death of 
Paris in Helen’s arms and the passage describing the assembly 
of the Furies above the doomed city; and Helen herself. is 








study .of great delicacy and beauty. The blank vere ‘is 
capable of sinking to bathos :— : 


“ Robbing the robber I drop down with her 
Over the wall—and lo! the end of the war!” 


or to frigid goneeits :— 


“There where the deep blue.into sand doth fade, 
And the long wave rolls in, a bar of jade.” 


But it,is rich,in splendid images, and in the height of a great 
argument rises to a noble and not un;Homeric simplicity. 
The other pieces in the volume are all tales of strange loves— 
Hypsipyle, the attendant of Koré, who finds a phantom love in 
the shades; Oreithyia wooed by the North Wind; Clytic 
loved and withered by the Sun-God; Gnatho, the satyr, who 
loves and destroys a mortal maiden. Into old strange fancies 
Mr. Hewlett breathes a curious, modern sensuousness, a 
lingering sweetness which is apt to cloy. He is a little too 
obsessed with the vagaries of one passion. 

Every batch of new verse has its full complement of books 
inspired by the Celtic tradition. Of the four on our list, Miss 
Letts’s charming Sengs from Leinster stand first both in 
individuality and technical accomplishment. She bas much 
of the tender lilt and the warm humanity of Moira O'Neill. 
Her poems about children, such as “ Angels Unawares” and 
“ Little Peter Morrissey,” have not been bettered in our ‘day, 
and “The Kerry Cow” is a delightful extravagance. “To 
C. L. G.” shows how deftly and gracefully the author can 
handle the lighter modes of verse. In “ Irish Skies” she has 
reproduced that homesickness which in Irish poetry has found 
its most haunting form. 

“ All day I travel English streets, but in my dream I tread 

The far Glencullen road and see the soft sky overhead, 

Grey elouds, white clouds, the wind has shepherded. 

I wake to see the London streets, the sombre sky above, 

God's blessing on the far-off roads, and on the skies I love, 

Pearl feather, grey feather, wings of a dove.” 
Mr. Martin-Kinder’s The Adventurous Year is a volume of 
tuneful verse, showing little trace of modern influence. “A 
Ballad of April” is full of felicitous things, and ‘“‘ The Lover's 
Orison to Our Lady” has something of the grave beauty 
of the seventeenth-century religious poets. Miss Stuart 
Lorimer, ,in her Songs of Alban, seems to have cast back 
deliberately to the uncouth forms of the earlier Celtic verse. 
She.sings—mainly of Tir-nan-og—in harsh stanzas, and her 
trick of coining double words does not add to the beauty or 
intelligibility of her verse. There is a kind of raw vigour .in 
her book, but she has far to go before her work will achieve the 
rank of poetry. Very different are the restrained and accom- 
plished ballads of Mrs. Sigerson Shorter. “ The Prayer” has 
all the strangeness and witchery which were familiar in her 
earlier books, and throughout this slim volume of New Poems 
there is no falling off from the simplicity which is the per- 
fection of craftmanship. “ When I shall rise” is a tribute to 
Ireland, not the least beautiful that that ancient enchantress 
has called forth. 


Mr. Max Plowman’s First Poems are remarkable for their 
freedom from any extravagance in manner and their quiet 
and thoughtful simplicity. If he does not aim very high, his 
aim is sure, and like Mr. Robert Bridges he can attain curious 
rhythmic variations without losing repose. “In Wastdale 
Churchyard” is a fine tribute to the dead mountaineers who 
lie there; good too is “Sussex in Winter”; and in “To a 
Coquette” and “The Crux” reflections often subtle are 
expressed with a delicate lucidity. Mr. J. 8. Muirhead’s 
The Quiet Spirtt bas all a young man’s fervours, and the 
moods he expresses, with their favour -of Oxford and their 
constant classicil reminiscences, are the sincere but fleeting 
moods of youth. He is not always fortunate in his choice of 
metres, “Pilate” is perhaps his most original work, but we 
like also some of his versions from the Greek Anthology. 
Mr. John Alford’s Poems are mellifluous and graceful, but in 
subject he does not stray beyond the common stock of poetry. 
His grasp at present is more notable than his reach. Mrs. 
Huxley's Poems contains three poems by her famous. husband, 
one of which—on the death of Tennyson—is a notable poem 
quite apart from the interest of the authorship. Mrs. Huxley 
herself writes gracefully and sincerely, but only in one piecc 
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does she rise to real distinction. This is 
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Funeral,” from which we quote the beautiful concluding 
lines :— 
“ And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth his belovéd sleep, 
And if an endless sleep He will—so best.” 

Michael Field’s Mystic Trees is a volume of devotional verse, 
richly decorated and eloquent as is all this author's work. 
To us it seems that the inspiration is too facile, for there 
is little to arrest mind or ear in the monotonous skill. 
Anna Bunston’s Songs of God and Man has more individuality. 
“A Mortgaged Inheritance” is a noble hymn, and “Sbaron 
shall be a Fold of Flocks” is full of the majesty of Bible 
names. “ Under a Wiltshire Apple Tree,” “ April Problems,” 
and “‘ Rowan Trees at Weimar” have a curious fresh sharpness 
of observation and gusto of enjoyment. 

Mr. Robert Service is, we suppose, one of the most popular 
verse writers in the world. His swinging measures, his robust 
ballads of the outposts, his joy of living, and his rather 
obvious moralizings have fairly caught the ear of his country- 
men. His new book, Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, has scarcely 
the freshness of his early work. We like, however, “The 
Soldier of Fortune,” which tells the same tale as one of the 
most famous of Sir Alfred Lyall’s ballads, and there is fine 
temper and good poetry in the “ Prelude” :— 

“This earth is ours to love: lute, brush, and pen, 
They are but tongues to tell of life sincerely ; 
The thaumaturgic Day, the might of men, 
O God of Scribes, grant us to grave them clearly ! 
Grant heart that homes in heart, then all is well, 
Honey is honey-sweet, howe’er the hiving, 
Each to his work, his wage at evening bell 
The strength of striving.” 
We welcome Barwon Ballads, by the late J. L. Cuthbertson, 
as a memento of a devoted Australian headmaster, a sound 
scholar, and a true patriot. The best are school verses written 
for special occasions, but any reader can appreciate the 
manliness and vigour of the work. 

Mr. Gordon Phillips, in The Second Show, has written a 
book of admirable burlesques, of which the best perhaps is 
“To a Stage-struck Goose.” Some line or other in the 
newspapers gives the cue for his bantering soliloquies. He 
is a master of whimsical effects and fluent verse, and the 
illustrations by Mr. Horace Taylor have happily caught the 
spirit of the text. 

The Rhesus of Euripides has always been under suspicion, 
but Professor Murray, in his valuable introduction, accepts it 
as the work of Euripides, and does much to explain away mis- 
apprehensions as to its character. It is a romantic drama of 
an episode in the Trojan war, and it ends in the Euripidean 
fashion, after all the pomp and glory, with a mother weeping 
for her only son. 
Murray's translation. He thinks that the passage about 
the nightingale in the Watchers’ Song is a proof of the 
Euripidean authorship. We quote a stanza as a proof of the 
translator’s art :— 

“Nay, hearken! Again she is crying 
‘ Where death-laden Simois falls, 
Of the face of dead Itys that stunned her, 
Of grief grown to music and wonder : 
Most changeful and old and undying 
The nightingale calls.” 





THE TRAGEDY OF ISABELLA II.* 
“SHE was not only frank, generous, high-spirited, confiding, 
and forgiving, but unaffectedly pious also, as piety was 
understood by those who formed her ideas.” So the late 
Mr. Butler Clarke in Modern Spain describes Queen 
Isabella II., “ber of the sad destinies,” as the Spanish 
novelist, Sefior Pérez Galdds, has called her in one of his 
historical episodes. It is an historical episode rather than a 
biography that Mr. Gribble has written. “There is no Life 
of Isabella in either English or French,” he says, and the 
reason is not far to seek, for Queen Isabella's life is only 
interesting in so far as it is bound up with the history of 
Spain in the nineteenth century. After reading nearly a 
third of this book we find that Isabella is still “a figurehead 
rather than a force,” and her early years interest us less in 
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herself than in the court and society which could teach her— 
and she learnt the lesson thoroughly—to combine a sincere 
piety with consistent immorality. In the same way the later 
years of her reign are interesting chiefly in the light they throw 
upon the constitution of the monarchy which enabled Isabella, 
in Mr. Gribble’s words, to “ put Narvaez in O’Donnell’s place. 
{that of Prime Minister] for no other reason than because 
Narvaez danced the minuet well, whereas O'Donnell danced it 
clumsily,” and, on the other hand, enabled Narvaez and others. 
to treat Queen Isabella “ pretty much as a naughty child.” 
But as soon as she abdicates the interest ceases, and the 
remaining years of her life in France—from 1868 to 1904—are 
“devoid of any interest on which it would be worth while to 
dwell” (p. 298). In fact, her private life after 1868, although 
less well known than her private life before that date, is 
equally uninteresting. She died in her seventy-fourth year 
from a chill, caught, it is supposed, during a visit paid her by 
the ex-Empress Eugénie, formerly a subject of the ex-Queen 
of Spain. She is indeed a pathetic figure, unfortunate in her 
parents, her education, her marriage, and the circumstances 
of her country, and surviving to see that country, of which 
she had been Queen for a generation, ruled in turn by five 
Presidents of the Republic, by a foreign prince, by her own son, 
and by her grandson, Alfonso XIII. But, as Mr. Gribble sees, 
the interest is not in her but in the country; the Republic 
of 1873 and the reign of Amadeo, to which separate chapters 
are given, have little bearing upon her life, and they have beer 
already related by many historians, the most recent account 
of the former being a chapter in Mr, Fisher's The Republican 
Tradition in Europe. Mr. Gribble remarks that “ All the world 
knows how the Hohenzollern candidature precipitated the 
Franco-German war, and there is no need to repeat that story 
here.” The same might certainly be said of the assassination 
of Prim and of other episodes here described at length ; nor 
was it worth while in a short volume to insert long quotations 
from authors so well known and easily accessible as George 
Borrow and Washington Irving. 

Although Mr. Gribble speaks of himself as the biographer of 
Queen Isabella, this book must, then, be considered as history 


| rather than biography; and it is a pity that the author has not 


frankly given it the dignity of history. But the fear of being 
dull sometimes drives Mr. Gribble into the very pitfall he fears, 
and certainly no dignified dullness. Surely, for instance, such 
an expression as “dished and diddled” to describe the over- 
reaching of Palmerston and Queen Victoria by Guizot in the 
matter of the Spanish marriages, springs from the very depths 
of dullness. To this question of the Spanish marriages four 
chapters are devoted; it may be looked at, as Mr. Gribble 
admits, from the political or the romantic point of view, and 
it is somewhat absurd to blame Queen Victoria for not looking 
She could not possibly consider 
the question of Isabella’s marriage as “a purely domestic 
matter.” It must be confessed that Mr. Gribble’s work seems 
to have fallen between two stools, and while it tells us com- 
paratively little of Queen Isabella’s private life, it tells us 
nothing new of Spain in the nineteenth century. The subject, 
however, has a wide appeal, and to those who can take ‘no 
interest in history unless it is vivacious rather than thorough, 
clever rather than original, and presented in illustrated volumes 
gaily bound in red and gold, The Tragedy of Isabella II. may 
be recommended asa readable, lively, and in the main accurate 
account of Queen Isabella’s reign. It was not, however, her 
mother, Queen Cristina, but her aunt, the energetic Doiia 
Carlota, who boxed Calomarde’s ears. 





“JENNY S’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.”* 
M. Puitrpre MILLET gives us under a frivolous title a 
series of highly entertaining pictures of English life as 
viewed through Gallic glasses. It must be premised that 
as no one but a Frenchman could possibly occupy the 
standpoint of this book, so no one but a Frenchman would 
possess the wit and lightness of touch with which M. Millet 
regales his readers. Perhaps the most amusing thing in the 
book is the Preface, in which M. Millet describes the mis- 
chievous pretence by which he convinced two American 
missionaries that he himself was on the eve of conversion. 
The missionaries certainly scored in the encounter, as the 
following anecdote will reveal. After having been exhorted 
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by Mr. Alexander to obtain spiritual nourishment from the 
Bible, and having been carnally fed in the meantime on 
yhubarb tart, M. Millet paid the missionaries a visit, of which 
he gives the following account :— 

«“Tandis que Mr. Alexander me parlait, dans le Hall, des moyens 
@assurer mon salut, j'entendais en méme temps sa voix dans la 

jéce voisine. Je crus un instant avoir été frappé d’aliénation 
mentale, Ce n’était cependant qu’un gramophone qui, pour 
distraire d’autres invités de marque, répétait dans le salon l’un des 
meilleurs sermons de mon héte.” 

What M. Millet intends for the moie serious part of 
his book is a detailed account of the doings of some 
suffragettes. But although the author describes certain 
scenes with astonishing vividness, so that the reader himself 
seems to be talking to the suffragettes in prison or witness- 
ing an hysterical outburst which took place in the juil 
yard, yet the subject as a whole is not approached from the 
standpoint of its vital importance to the constitution and 
government of the Empire, but merely from that of its effects 
on the London of to-day. In this M. Millet’s gift of vivid 
description helps him very much, and the reader will feel 
himself acquainted with most of the women who took part in 
the procession described in the first chapter. It may be 
doubted whether the wife of Constable Winterbottom 
would take quite so prominent a part in suffragette 
proceedings, but the above-named official shows a nice 
sense of the duties of his position when he comes to 
the conclusion that he must leave “the Force” if his 
duties are to involve carrying his own wife to prison in “ Black 
Maria.” It is a moot point whether suffragists or anti- 
suffragists will be the more irritated by the conclusions 
which M. Millet puts into the mouth of his hero:— 

“ Mais il suffit, je crois, d’écouter cinq minutes une conversa- 
tion d’anti-suffragistes pour étre convaincu qu’en dépit de tant d 
ridicules, ce sont les suffragettes qui ont raison. L’homme esf, 
au fond, plus béte encore que la femme.” 

Well may Mrs. Bolington Hughes observe to Robert Robins, 
“ Vous n’étes pas sérieux.” 

It may be doubted whether in the other two series of 
studies M. Millet handles his material quite as ably as in the 
chapters of which Jenny is the heroine. A Methodist revival 
—which perhaps would have been more happily named “ The 
Conversion of William Brook”—and the death of King 
Edward VII. are subjects which cover a wide ground, but 
neither of them is quite so actual as the adventure of 
the suffragettes. The most striking of the studies in “La 
Mort du Roi” is the description of the lying-in-state in 
Westminster Hall. Here M. Millet touches with a sure hand 
the sombre discomforts of the long waitin the crowd, and 
contrasts them finely with the short but poignant emotions 
of those who passed through Westminster Hall. The episode 
is seen through the eyes of Bernard Lamb, a journalist, and 
perhaps the most striking passage of all is his recollection of 
his own emotions at the service held in Westminster Hall :— 

“Dans la nef aux murs gris et nus, il revoyait les membres des 
deux Assemblées ennemies, Lords et représentants des Communes, 
groupés de chaque cété du catafalque ; au fond du Hall, massés les 
uns contre les autres sur les degrés oi Charles [et comparut jadis 
devant ses juges, les officiers généraux de la flotte et de l’armée ; 
plus haut encore, au bas du grand vitrail, les surplis de la maitrise 
de Westminster. ‘Tout l’empire était 14, grave et recueilli. Puis 
le lourd cercueil, recouvert de I’ ‘Union Jack,’ était entré sur les 
épaules des grenadiers nu-téte, arc-houtés, pareils 4 d2s piliers 
vivants, ‘On n’est pas Anglais impunément,’ se disait il.” 

With this last phrase, untranslatable to the English tongue 
but well understood by the English heart, we must take leave 
of these gay and brilliant pages. The fairy who has allowed 
the British public for once to see themselves as their friends 
across the Channel see them has certainly earned our gratitude 
by giving us so sympathetic an interpreter as M. Philippe 
Millet. There is more of the English spirit than it might 
have been supposed could ever have been grasped by anyone 
save an Englishman in these five words: “On n'est pas 
Anglais impunément.” 





THE HOUSE AS HOME.* 
Ir experience could be bought in the shape of a book, Mrs. 
Stallard would have smoothed away most of the rough places 
of honsekeepirg for her readers. Unfortunately, however, 
even the best of advice is seldom as penetrating as are our own 


* The House as Home, By Mrs. A, Stallard. London: Andrew Melrose 
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mistakes and readjustments. But everyone who takes a real 
interest in the complicated mechanism of household manage- 
ment will read this book with profit, though it might not be 
difficult to make fun of some of its suggestions. People who 
like to sit with open windows will laugh at the idea of airing 
a drawing-room only once in every two hours, while to those 
who live under the benevolent despotism of a cat of strong 
character, the plan of providing him with baskets to sleep in 
and cork to sharpen his claws on will appear futile. 
(The present writer's cat showed him very plainly, only 
last winter, that a large armchair was the only place his 
majesty would even look at as a resting-place.) Then, again, 
we differ from Mrs. Stallard when she says that “man never 
was, and never will be, a home-maker; that greatest of all 
powers, to my mind, is vested solely in woman.” Surely a 
house in which the master’s personality had no place would 
be dull and incomplete, to say the least of it. In her first 
chapters she discusses such general subjects as “peace and 
harmony ” in the household, “ colour schemes,” “ hygiene,” and 
“artificial lighting.” She then goes minutely into many details 
of everyday life, from the taking of a house to the arrangement 
of the flowers in it. She has much of interest to say on the 
bringing-up of children and on the wise and kind treatment 
of maid-servants. As the book is intended for people with 
small households, the question of men-servants is hardly 
touched upon. She also describes a way of making a town 
or suburban back-garden attractive, and has something to say 
about “the wee flat” and “a week-end cottage.” But perhaps 
the point of most value about the book is the importance the 
author attaches to simplicity. “Never in a multiplicity of 
detail lose sight of the true proportion,” she wisely says. 
The volume is illustrated by twenty-four plates from Mrs, 
Stallard’s photographs, but is wanting in an index, 





THE PETTICOAT COMMANDO®* 

Tus book, which is being published in Dutch as well as in 
English, is founded on a diary written during the Boer War 
by Miss Hansie Van Warmelo, now Mrs. Brandt. Encouraged 
by the knowledge that the lemon juice with which she 
wrote was a serviceable secret ink, she kept lively record of 
the events of her daily life, which included many adventures, 
the most exciting of which were those connected with the 
spies of the Boer secret service. ‘“ Hansie,” as Mrs. Brandt 
generally calls herself, lived alone with her mother in a 
suburb of Pretoria. She says very little about the house 
itself, but her descriptions of the large gardens in which it 
stood, and of the abundance of fruit which she and her 
mother generously shared with the surrounding English 
soldiers, are vivid and picturesque. This close neighbour- 
hood of the troops seems to have given these ladies a 
comfortable feeling of protection, and they often sought 
the aid of officers or men. This reliance on the kind- 
ness of the English perhaps accounts for the way in 
which the burghers left their women and children to 
take care of themselves, and then complained bitterly of 
the arrangements made for them by the “enemy,” as if 
their own responsibility for them had ceased as soon as 
the fighting began. It is interesting to read of the life led by 
these two ladies, of their queer native servants, their ingenious 
methods of evading the censor, at first only for a romantic 
reason, though later for more dangerous ones, the visits of 
spies, and the raid on their house, in which nothing was 
discovered. After all the anxiety and strain that “ Hansie” 
bore so pluckily, the sympathetic reader will learn with 
pleasure of the happy ending of her romance. Mrs. Brandt's 
English style is pleasant and readable, if she will allow us to 
say so (she says that she was vexed when she was told that 
she spoke good English). We might quote other sentences, 
but this saying of one of her children seems to us an appro- 
priate ending to this notice: “ Writing a book, mother ? 
About the spies? And the lemon juice? Oh, mother, what 
will the English say?” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
WE deal fully in our leading columns with Lord Cromer’s 
important article in the Nineteenth Century upon “The 
Capitulations in Egypt.”——Of the other articles, perhaps 
* The Petticoat Commando, By Jobanna Brandt, London: Mills and Boon. 
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the most interesting is one by Dr. Georges Ghatterton-Hill, 
giving a long account of “The Reawakening of France.” 
His description is avowedly limited to the jeunesse intellec- 
tuelle of the country, which, however, he maintains, best 
represents the tendencies of the whole people. He sketches 
first the kind of views held by this section of society twenty 
years ago, and quotes as characteristic of its political opinions 
M. Rémy de Gourmont’s remark upon Alsace-Lorraine : “Je 
ne donnerais,” he said, ‘en échange de ces terres oublicées, 
nile petit doigt de ma main droite, il me sert & eoutenir ma 
main quand j’écris; ni le petit doigt de ma main gauche, il me 
sert 4 secouer la cendre de ma cigarette.” It was in 1905, 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill considers, that France reached her lowest 
ebb from the national standpoint, and from then until 1910 
was a dark period of strikes and general disorganization and 
pessimism. It is since then that the reaction has become 
noticeable—a reaction against atheism, intellectualism, and 
lack of patriotism—and the writers who may be regarded as 
the high priests of the reaction are M. Paul Bourget and, 
above all, M. Maurice Barrés, The young generation, says 
Dr. Chatterton-Hill, 
“is Catholic and patriotic becauso Catholicism and patriotism 
furnish adequate principles of action, because Catholicism and 
patriotism furnish likewise adequate principles of discipline. 
Metaphysics, science, humanitarianism, furnish neither the one 
nor the other. Catholicism and patriotism complete each other; 
both present the individual with an absolutely certain foundation 
for action; both command imperatively action in the name of 
intangible, irrational principles laid down a priori and indepen- 
dently of all individual verification. Eager for action, loving life 
in its plenitude, as resolutely optimistic as its elders wero hope- 
lessly pessimistic, the young gencration could not be anything but 
Catholic and patriotic. It needs belief to justify its activity, to 
discipline that activity, and to give an aim to life. It believes in 
France, because it believes in itself.” 

The Duke of Bedford contributes a paper entitled, 
“ How to Restore our Military Efficiency.” He considers 
in turn three schemes for attaining this object. Of these 
the first is that which he believes will be adopted by the 
Government, namely, that of leaving the Regular Army as it 
is, and of spending large sums upon the Territorial Forces. 
This he rejects because it “ leaves it utterly uncertain whether 
any value will be received for the outlay.” There is, moreover, 
the “absolute certainty that the Regular Army will suffer by 
its financial starvation and consequent further reduction.” He 
next turns to the scheme of the National Service League, 
which he also rejects because it would not give us the army 
we require for Home or Imperial defence. “If the time has 
really arrived,” he argues, “ when perforce for the defence of 
our homes we must rely, like Continental nations, on universal 
compulsory military service, then we must equally perforce 
adopt Continental methods.” Why? The Duke of Bedford, 
however, does not hold that compulsory service in any form is 
necessary, but puts forward a third proposal, namely, the 
strengthening of the Regular Army and its reserves. This 
he proposes to effect chiefly by offering more generous 
treatment to the soldier after he has left the service. He 
sums up his position by maintaining that “we must choose 
between an increase of our Regular Forces . . . and universal 
compulsory service, but on the Continental lines.” If the 
Swiss'lines are Continental lines, we agree. If not, not. 
Among the remaining articles is one upon “ Eugenics, Ethics, 
and Religion,” in which the Head-Master of Eton endeavours 
to show that there is nothing in the scientific methods of 
eugenists which does not harmonize with the Christian view 
of ethics; and an interesting account by Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller of a visit to the Panama Canal. 

A considerable portion of the National Review is occupied 
by an article by Mr. Maxse entitled, “The Fight for Clean 
Government,” which deals with the Marconi Report. The 
greater part of the article, indeed, consists of reprints of the 
majority and minority reports, together with an analysis of 
the chairman’s report. A spirited commentary is added to 
this, and a section containing “ Episodes of the Month, for 
May 1912, as they might have been written ”—that is, as they 
might have been written if the editor of the National Review 
had known of the share transactions which had taken place 
in the previous month. The question of the safety of 
Chinese Loans for the British investor is discussed by Mr. 
J.O. P. Bland. His pessimistic conclusions upon the subject 
are summarized in the following paragraph :— 

“Let the British investor understand clearly that the things 





which Chinese loan prospectuses set forth are less important than 
the things which are left undiscussed. Let him realize that the 
ultimate fate of Chinese bonds depends absolutely upon the credit 
and character of the Chineso Government, upon a systematig 
re-organization of its fiscal administration, and upon the develop. 
ment of new sources of revenue by means of reproductive enter. 
prises. Let him note that the latest loan imposes heavy burdens 
upon 2 country, already insolvent, for purposes such as the real 
(or alleged) losses incurred by foreigners during the recent 
revolution (£2,000,000); the disbanding of real (or imaginary) 
Chinese troops (£3,000,000); the administrative expenses of the 
Peking Government Boards (£4,000,000 for six months) ; the 
repayment of various provincial loans (£2,900,000), and for 
‘advances’ to salt merchants and officials (£500,000) under a 
scheme to be approved by the foreign banks. Let him realize 
that the appetites both of mandarins and loan negotiators 
must grow with what they feed on, and that, so long as capital is 
forthcoming, those who profit by China’s improvident borrowing 
cannot be expected to discourage it. Let him remember that 
more than one of the Powers associated in the consortium haz 
much to gain by encouraging China on the road to insolvency, and 
that, when the crash comes, the interests of cosmopolitan financiers 
are not likely to be identical with those of the private bondholder. 
Caveat emptor.” . 

Mr. Bland concludes by protesting against the laissez-faire 
policy adopted by the Foreign Office in the matter. Some 
amusing anecdotes of Disraeli are told by Mrs. Hugh Wyndham, 
together with some quotations from his correspondence with 
Lady Chesham, who was his neighbour in Buckinghamshire. 
He was visiting Lady Chesham towards the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War :— 

“Those present have never forgotten how one day they sat 
round entranced while he discussed the situation in France, 
ending up with the difficulty Bismarck had to contend with in 
not knowing with whom to negotiate, with the Emperor shut up 
at Wilhelmshohe and only a Provisional Government in Paris. 
‘In England,’ he concluded in his sonorous voice and with imper- 
turbable gravity, ‘no such difficulty could ever arise, for were the 
Constitution abolished and the Dynasty destroyed, there would 
still be the Lord Mayor, with whom any foreigner would be only 
too happy to deal.’” 

Of the remaining articles we may mention one upon 
“Railway Rates,” by Mr. Harold Russell. This gives an 
extremely lucid account of the system upon which the charging 
powers of the railway companies are regulated, and ends with 
a discussion of how far the recent increase in the rates—“ the 
price that must now be paid for ending the great railway 
strike in 1911”—is justifiable and reasonable-——Another 
very interesting and important article, though one which 
does not lend itself easily to quotation, is the Duke of 
Northumberland’s spirited criticism of the plans for cottage 
building put forward by the Local Government Board. We 
have not, of course, seen the Department’s defence, but if 
they think they will have an easy victory over their assailant 
they are mistaken. The Duke is a very formidable contro- 
versalist as others have found before now. He verifies his 
references. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article by Mr. 
Harold Spender entitled “ Will the Government Survive?” 
in which he gives a somewhat picturesque review of the 
whole political situation. The earlier part of the paper 
is devoted to the Marconi case. “The Opposition,” he 
says, “in the spring of this year accidentally achieved a 
fragment of ghoulish good fortune.” We must limit our- 
selves to quoting a single other sentence in which he describes 
the critics of the transactions: “A medley of blue-blooded 
Tories and red-tied Socialists, of fiery partisans and breezy 
independents, of distinguished talent and assured genius, of 
the revengeful, the cynical, and the uncharitable, all the 
artistic and literary hangers-on of an alarmed upper class— 
combined in one fierce, venomous, poisonous onslaught on one 
lone man.” We wonder Mr. Spender does not add, “conspicuous 
for his gentle spirit, unassuming simplicity, and pastoral habits 
of life.” After discussing the unpopularity of the Insur- 
ance Act, due to an Opposition attack “ discreditable indeed, 
but undoubtedly formidable,” Mr. Spender proceeds to weigh 
the future prospects of the Liberal Party. Its chicf 
hope lies, he considers, in the adoption of an aggressive policy, 
for “ the real weakness of the Liberal Cabinet at the moment 
is that on certain lines it seems to have lost touch with the 
progressive feeling.” It is the old cry of the man with a 
morning “head.” The thing to put him right is “a glass of 
that old Cognac ’—“a hair of the dog that bit him.” Alas, 
the prescription is not often a success. The article ends in an 
optimistic spirit, and Mr. Spender declares that he has 
hopes of “a revival that may sweep away the megrims 
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of the moment and restore the fighting power for a final 
triumph.” Mr. McCallum Scott, M.P., writes very 
strongly against the action of the Government in accepting 
the contribution of a battleship to the Navy from the 
Federated Malay States. He maintains that the problem 
js entirely different from that raised by the proposal of a 
Canadian contribution, owing to the fact that the Federated 
Malay States are nota self-governing colony :— 


“Through its officials and nominees the Imperial Government 
has voted itself £2,250,000 out of the revenue of the Federated 
Malay States. It has abandoned the great tradition of dis- 
interestedness and trusteeship upon which was based the prestige 
of the Empire among the 400,000,000 of British subjects who are 
not self-governing, and which inspires a feeling of confidence and 
security more powerful than an army of occupation. By yielding 
to the financial pressure of the moment it has established a pre- 
sedent, the temptation to follow which will be almost irresistible. 
It has demonstrated to the taxpayers of the United Kingdom how 
they may reduce their own burdens by drawing tribute from a 
subject-people who have no power to protect themselves, who are 
unrepresented and voteless.” 





—TIn the course of a review of Mr. George Trevelyan’s “ Life 
of John Bright,” Mr. George W. E. Russell tells the follow- 
ing story to show that Bright was easily offended, and when 
offended was not slow to show his displeasure: “I once was 
breakfasting with Mr. Gladstone, and Bright was of the 
party. During the meal our host told a mildly humorous 
story of a Quaker who refused to subscribe for building a 
new church, but said he would gladly help in pulling down 
the old one. We all tittered obsequiously, but Bright said, 
with down-turned lip, ‘The Friends are made the subject of 
some very stoopid stories.” —— We may also mention an 
article by Bishop Frodsham on “ The Religious Education 
Difficulty,” and one by Mr. J. H. Harley on “ Labour Legisla- 
tion and the Australian Elections.” 

Mr. Sidney Low’s article in the Fortnightly on ‘‘ Constructive 
Imperialism ” is mainly an appreciation of Lord Milner. The 
writer points out the peculiar position which Lord Milner 
occupies owing to his combination of Socialistic tendencies 
with his Protectionist beliefs. He combines these two ideals 
for the practical purpose of strengthening Imperial bonds. 
Indeed, there is nothing hostile in Socialism and Protection; 
they are the two ends of the same stick—the belief that the 
State knows better than the individual what is good for him. 
——Mr. Archibald Hurd returns to the same subject that he 
wrote about last month. He sees danger ahead on account of 
the preoccupation of Great Britain with European politics 
and her neglect to understand and sympathize with the fear 
of Asia now so acute in the Dominions. What Mr. Hurd 
foresees is that unless we take action in time we may be con- 
fronted with an Empire within the Empire. A federation 
of Dominion navies in alliance with America may arise with 
a view to dominating the Pacific and the yellow races. 
It is this tendency which is causing the difficulties over 
an Imperial naval policy in Canada and elsewhere. In a 
footnote Mr. Hurd states that if the Dominions wish 
for a navy equivalent in strength to that of Japan they 
will have to find and train sixty thousand officers and 
men and spend annually twenty-five to thirty millions; he 
adds, “ The alternative to this grievous burden is reliance on 
the commanding force of the Royal Navy, four times as 
strong as the Japanese Navy, and available for the whole- 
world defence of the Empire.” To prevent the Dominions 
drifting away from the Empire into a new combination of 
their own, which, if the above figures are correct, could not 
be realized for a considerable time, Mr. Hurd would have us 
do two things. First, he would give much greater attention 
to the desires of the Dominions in the framing of our world 
policy. Secondly, he would adopt a system of Imperial 
Preference. The following sentences give the main lines of 
Mr. Hurd’s argument :— 

“We have no real partnership in defence with the Dominions 
because we have no partnership in trade or in council, and there- 
fore in trade, in council, and in defence they are adopting policies 
of their own, distinctive from ours. The Mother Country is being 
left unassisted to bear the burden of Empire; in these days, when 
the cost of Imperial defence is greater than ever before and every 
Ymperial interest is open to far more menacing dangers than even 
in 1909, no offers of Dreadnoughts come to the Mother Country ; 
relying on centrifugal influences which are increasing in the 
Dominions, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his friends have refused 
assent to the gift-ships proposed by Mr. Borden’s Government 
and preach ‘a fair-weather partnership,’ with a distinct fleet in 
alliance with the little fleets of Australia, New Zealand, and, 





eventually, South Africa, This is the penalty we are paying for 
our absorption in the quarrels of Europe and our adherence toa 
fiscal system which has no room for family sentiment.” 

It might be asked, Is not the vast sacrifice made by 
the people of Great Britain for the sake of an Imperial 
Navy a tribute to family sentiment?——Mr. Henry de 
Vere Stacpoole gives us a sketch of Villon and some 
translations. The eternal Parisian breathes in these poems; 
here we have the reulistic picturing of the joys of life 
and their results, and always a gallows in the background. 
Mr. Clement Antrobus Harris sums up the career of 
Wagner in a paper which, if it does not contain anything 
very new, shows a balanced and sensible appreciation of the 
master. Mr. Harris points out at least one vanity of human 
wishes. Wagner considered that music by itself had in 
Beethoven reached its full development, and that he himself 
had created a new art consisting of music, declamution, 
drama, and scenery. What is it that attracts us most 
now? Certainly not the scenery or the declamation, and not 
always the drama, but in the music of the orchestra there is 
Wagner’s claim to immortality. “ Avunculus” writes 
pleasantly of “ A Subaltern’s Prospects in the Indian Army,” 
where the labourer is considered worthy of his hire and his 
pay is equal to his expenses. Mr. George Pilcher holds 
out a rather prosaic future for Montenegro, and considers 
that union with Servia is the best fate for the gallant little 
State. He is emphatic as to the justice of the action of the 
concert of Europe in disallowing the Montenegrin conquest of 
a part of Albania. 


With this month’s number of Blackwood Mr. Ian Hay’s 
story, ‘“‘ Happy-go-Lucky,” comes to anend. It may perhaps 
best be described as a collection of preposterous and amusing 
incidents rather than as a coherent novel. Its place is taken 
by the opening chapters of “The New Road,” by Mr. Neil 
Munro, which introduce us to Scotland of the past. The 
casual visitor to Venice may consider that the population 
never fall into the canals, but the more extended experience 
of Mr. Rolfe tells us that it is otherwise. He has devoted a 
paper—and quite an amusing one—to incidents relating to 
tumbling, or, as he literally translates it, cascading, into 
canals. These immersions of the natives are, of course, 
attended by all the apparatus of noise and gesticulation 
natural to the Italian. When Mr. Rolfe himself cascaded 
into the water while rowing his own barchetta he was seized 
with the desire to act up to the part of the imperturbable 
Englishman, and he presented a spectacle of unmoved calm 
to an admiring and vociferous multitude The stories 
“From the Outposts” are as exciting as usual in their 
revelation of Indian frontier work, and of the web 
of fraud, treachery, and murder which has to be dealt with for 
the sake of the peaceful inhabitants. Of the same stirring 
nature is “Ole Luk-Oie’s” tale of the South African War. 
A farm which had been practically used as a fort was about 
to be blown up, but after the time fuse had been lighted, 
the engineer in charge discovers, from the hurried message of 
a brother officer, that two people are known to be in the 
building. At the greatest personal risk the officer who had 
lighted the fuse ran back to the doomed house and managed 
to rescue an old man and a child, wheeling them out in an 
arm-chair, but only just in time. The story is called “ Methods 
of Barbarism.” A touch of comedy is added, for after the 
explosion the air was full of falling hens. The old man had 
secreted his poultry on the roof, 


In the United Service Magazine for July lovers of the works 
of Mr. Samuel Pepys will read with curiosity an unpublished 
MS. which is given to the world by Lieut. Dewar, R.N. This 
paper, dated October 7th, 1677, is a minute and careful 
stocktaking of Mr. Pepys’s health under the headings of 
“Scurvy,” “ Paine in My Eyes,” and “Wind Cholick.” As 
may be imagined the entries are perfectly full and frank. 
Perhaps the most quotable portion is the following account of 
Mr. Pepys’s manner of eating and drinking :— 

* At meales I make noe distinction of meats but affect the salte 
most and for the prevention of the cholique only can be tempted 
by company & long sitting to fill my belly. But can never doe 
so when alone nor am I under any regularity in my drinks saving 
that I never drinke to excesse & seldom or at all but at meals & 
thereto at dinner principally now, but then I drinke liberally (with 
a Temperance still) and for the most part of the wines that are 
reckoned strong, viz., Greek, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
and at ye small Bordeaux = Clarret. The thin french wine 
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flying presently into my head occasioning a moisture & with if the 
same in my eyes (wh. I have already observed) does ordinarily 
attend it & therefore I rarely meddle with any of these sortes 
where any other coarser or stronger wine can be had.” 

As a good “ hedge” it would be difficult to better “I drinke 
liberally (with a Temperance still).” Here again is Mr. Pepys 
on what Mr. Lloyd George has immortalized as “the cross- 
Channel feeling ” :— 

“Courses or seasons of taking phisick I never knew, nor my 
employment since my manhood ever allowed me time for, More 
than sometimes on my occasions of crossing the sea between this 
& France or the like sea Trippe has given me occasion of being 
seasick which I am to the utmost extremity and (I have fancied) 
to my health for some time after.” 





FICTION. 


V.V.’s EYES.* 

Mr. Henry Sypnor Harrison has the unmistakable gift of 
a storyteller. It is nothing less than a gift. Those who have 
it from some fairy enchantment of their birth are the 
permanent masters of the power to interest without apparent 
trouble to themselves. Yet the gift, as we all know to our 
pain, may co-exist with literary slovenliness and ineptitude 
of every kind. Taste, scholarship, and scrupulous industry 
may decorate and refine to an infinite degree the gift of the 
storyteller; on the other hand, no technical offences can 
ever wholly obscure it. Mr. Harrison is a storyteller; you 
feel, as you read, the facility and unerring propriety with 
which the incidents of his imagination fall into their proper 
places in the progression of events and contribute relevantly 
to his theme. He tells a story because apparently it “ will 
out,” like murder. He cannot help it. He has, moreover, art 
with which to embellish his gift, though for the present 
we must place his gift above his art. His chief fault is a 
tendency to unreality—also no doubt a gift on the sinister 
side, but with care he may be able to dispossess himself of it. 
It is a good sign that there are fewer unrealities in V. V.’s 
Eyes than in his popular story Queed. We do not predict 
that his latest novel will have the popularity of Queed, but 
we think it technically more deserving of it. The manage- 
ment of the characters is more sure and more experienced. 
The theme is essentially the same: the triumph of great 
humility, simple honesty, and honest simplicity in competition 
with more vivid and gallant qualities. 

The Heth family are the proprietors of highly prosperous 
tobacco works. Mr. Heth, of whom we hear little, is no better 
and no worse than many self-made men. Business is busi- 
ness to him, and if his employees suffer from unduly hard 
conditions, it does not occur to him in any acute or torturing 
sense that it is his duty to improve them. He gives freely to 
charities, and no doubt believes himself to be a very honest 
citizen, which in many ways he undoubtedly is. His wife is a 
worldly woman living feverishly on a diet of social success. 
His daughter, Carlisle, is an extraordinarily pretty and 
attractive flirt, who has thought seriously about nothing. 
She is without care, but certainly not without intelligence. 
Till a sequence of events brings her to a particularly sensitive 
examination of her father’s works she has never even troubled 
to see them. When the story opens she is passing summer 
days on the beach of an attractive American watering- 
place. A youth, Jack Dalhousie, with whom she has flirted, 
sees her sailing alone in a cat-boat (a single-sailed boat which 
we Englishmen generally call a una boat). He happens to be 
swimming. He boards the boat and exhorts Carlisle to 
behave justly instead of heartlessly. After a quarrel the boat 
upsets, and, to the amazement of the onlookers, Dalhousie 
turns his back on the struggling girl and swims ashore. So 
much flows from this incident that it is a pity that it is unreal 
—much more unreal than the final scene of the floodin The 
Mill on the Floss, which could not possibly have happened, 
as George Eliot supposed. A cat-boat is, by the nature of 
its rig, with the mast stepped very far forward, extremely quick 
in turning without any need to adjust sails for the purpose, and 
when we are told that the girl could not avoid the swimmer we 
unfortunately cannot believe it. No swimmer in the world 
could get into such a boat under way in an appreciable breeze 
against the will of the occupant if the swimmer were sighted 
only two or three yards away. The explanation of Dalhousie’s 





* V.V.’s Eyes. By Henry Syduor Harrison. London: Constable and Co, [6s.] 





behaviour was that he was either drunk and did not under. 
stand what had happened, or had left the boat an instant 
before it capsized in a squall and did not know that it was 
upset at all. It was not convenient, however, for Carlisle to 
let it be known that she had been friendly with Dalhousie, 
and so she resolutely refused to say anything on his behalf or 
in his defence. Complete silence was her way of safety. The 
boy is publicly branded as a coward and a brute and she 
consents to his fate. 

The point of the story is the gradual development of 
Carlisle’s understanding that inconsiderateness and thonght- 
lessness are cruel and unforgivable things. The power to 
think postulates the duty to think of others. Her discipline 
is effected by the shabby, unprepossessing, but fine-hearted 
young slum doctor known as V. V. She not only forfeits, for 
conscience’ sake, the future position of the wife of one of the 
most eligible young men in American Society, but makes 
public amends to the memory of Dalhousie (who has miser- 
ably killed himself) and devotes herself to work among such 
people as her father employs. We shall not indicate the fate 
of the slowly conquering VY. V. or the nature of his final 
self-sacrifice. His ending is very different from that of 
Queed. His triumph is not for himself but for others. 
As one of his friends says of his career, in words of 
which the economy is truly moving in its context: “ You 
mustn’t think that a blow on the head can bring it all to an 
end, If I know anything hisstory will be often told. People 
that you and I will never know will know of this, and it wiil 
help them—when their pinch comes.” Ruskin says that it 
matters very little whether your judgments are true or 
untrue, but very much whether they are kind or unkind. 
That is the lesson which V. V. teaches and Carlis!e Heth 
learns. 





Tom, Vron. By E. M. Sneyd Kynnersley. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—The author of H. M. I. might reasonably be 
expected to be discursive when he writes novels; and he is 
But Tom, Vron is not too long, and the vagaries of the author 
only leave the reader with the pleasant feeling of having beer 
in the company of a well-read, scholarly writer. The story 
tells how an agreeable young Welshman, a solicitor with a 
twist in his conscience, progresses to success and a happy 
marriage, but loses money and wife through his dishonest 
folly. He is left in lonely sorrow preparing to start for the 
colonies. The tale is not much improved by an Enoch Arden 
episode, and, though there is a good sketch of one feminine 
character (Mrs. Rees, the rector’s wife), Mrs. Forester, who 
becomes Mrs. Tom Pritchard of Vron, is too negative a 
personality. But the essence of the book is a kindly study of 
Welsh character, which none the less exposes its weaknesses. 
The sectarian bitterness, the litigiousness and drunkenness, 
are as evident as the love of music and other good qualities. 
When the scene changes for a time to the Swiss Alps three 
excellent and wholesome undergraduates are well contrasted 
with Tom, the clever, shifty Celt. 

The Common Chord. By Phyllis Bottome. (Martin Secker. 
6s.)}—The author of this book manages cleverly both the 
scenes in rather Bohemian theatrical circles, and those 
which are concerned with the middle-class English family 
of the name of Prout. Judith St. Calvert, the heroine, is 
the secretary of a relation of the Prouts and lives by her- 
self in London. The hero, Jean D’Ucelle, although a 
Frenchman, is a nephew of the Prouts. He is also a 
musical genius. His first impressions of England, seen in 
the unexhilarating atmosphere of a funeral, are very well 
told. Miss Phyllis Bottome succeeds admirably also with 
the figure of Sonia, the great dancer, and makes the reader 
believe not only in her whims, but (a more difficult matter) 
in her genius. The plot of the story is quite slight and not 
particularly original, but both character-drawing and writing 
are decidedly accomplished. 

READABLE Novets.—A Summer Quadrille. By Mrs. Hugh 
Fraser and Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A story 
of provincial France in the days of the great Cardinal. The 
fate of the villain is sufficiently horrible to act as an awful 
warning to all readers. How Many Miles to Babylon? By 
M. E. F. Irwin. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—The scene of this 
book is mostly laid in Cornwall and Ireland. The heroine is 
an attractive little person with a touch of a fairy changeling 
about her. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





trder this heading we netice such Tocks of the week as have not been 
seseried for verriew m other jorms.)} 


Russian Sketches : Chiefly of Peasant Life. Translated from 
the Russian by Beatrix L. Tollemache. (Smith, Elder ard 
Co. 5s. net.)—A few selections from some of the less-known 
Russian writers of the nineteenth century have been agree- 
ably translated by Mrs. Lionel Tollemache, and will help to 
remind us that not all Russian literature is produced by 
pessimistic and disordered minds. The sketches here collected 
are for the most part faithful pictures of the Russian peasant 
and the Russian countryside in their most attractive aspects. 
The first piece translated—a story by Leescov culled “ The 
Sealed Angel ’—shows us the naive and superstitious minds 
of the “ Old Believers,” the same sect whose sufferings in the 
time of Peter the Great form the main theme of Moussorgsky’s 
opera “ Khovantchina,” which is now being given in London. 
Two pieces follow from Demetrius Grigorovitch, the so-called 
Russian Dickens, which give an excellent idea of his gift for 
pictorial descriptions. Here are a few sentences from a 
delightful passage upon the by-roads of Russia, “trodden out 
by the bast shoes of the peasants ” :— 

«... They cut through the heart of Russia, and if you wander 
through them they will help you to penetrate deeply into the 
mysteries of that dimly-known land. . . . The lane, meeting other 
lanes, goes on and on, disclosing continually fresh views—here a 
small village clinging timidly to a slope; here a pond with pollard 
willows, and green weeds and a floating stand, where a crowd of 
women are busy beating and washing clothes, a pond that reflects 
a bit of blue sky and the roof of a leaning cottage; here a group 
of gnarled oaks with jackdaws flying around, and a herd lying 
down beside them ; here a wide unbounded stretch of prairie; and 
here, where four roads meet, a solitary cross or wayside shrine.” 
Some prose renderings of poems by Nekrasov and Lermontov 
complete a most satisfactory little anthology. 





Madame Royale: her Youth and Marriage. From the 
French of Ernest Daudet by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. (William 
Heinemann. 10s. net.)—M. Daudet bas collected some interest- 
ing documents throwing light upon the earlier part of the 
eareer of Marie-Thérése-Charlotte, the unfortunate daughter 
of Louis XVI. She was born in 1778, and in 1792 was 
imprisoned in the Temple with the rest of her family, and 
remained there for more than three years. She subsequently 
went into exile, and after many vicissitudes was married in 
1799 to the Duc d’Angouléme, elder son of the Comte d’Artois. 
This is as far as M. Daudet traces her history, which was a 
long one, ending only in 1851. The book shows some signs 
f having been hastily compiled. It was hardly necessary, 
for instance, to print twice (pages 17 and 107) Madame 
Royale’s description of her imprisonment, moving though it 
is. Writing to Louis XVIII, she gives an account of how 
completely she was cut off from human intercourse. She 
only learnt of her father’s execution from the shouts of a 
newsvendor outside the prison :— 

“My mother,” she says, “knew nothing of my brother’s life, 
though he was in the room below hers. My aunt [Madame 
Elizabeth] and I did not know that my mother had been taken 
to the Conciergerie, nor afterwards that she was dead. I only 
“earnt these things in ’95. My aunt was torn from me to be taken 
o the scaffold. It was in vain that I asked why we were parted. 
The door was shut and the bolts were drawn, and no one answered 
me. My brother died in the room below me; even of this I was 
left in ignorance. And of Robespierre’s well-deserved death, 
which made so much noise in the world, I heard nothing until a 
year later.” 

It is not surprising that the Duchesse d’Angouléme’s 
character was hardened by the cruelties which she experienced 


in her youth. 





Chamber Music: a Treatise for Students. By Thomas F. 
Dunhill. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Though this 
book must necessarily appeal principally to the student, it 
possesses enough general interest to deserve notice from 
the layman who has some acquaintance with the technicalities 
of music. Mr. Dunbill’s is the first serious study, in England 
at all events, devoted entirely to Chamber Music, which he 
rightly describes as ‘the most intellectual and the most fully 
perfected department of musical composition.” In the course 
of his nine chapters he covers the whole field of Chamber 
Music in some detail, beginning with the string quartet, which 





is, as it were, the standard form. Alike in his appreciations, 
in his criticisms, and in the generalizations which he builds 
upon these, Mr. Dunbill’s judgment is uniformly sound. His 
taste is of great catholicity; and while many of his examples 
are from such modern composers as Debussy and Ravel, he is 
not afraid of telling the student that he can “ gather at start- 
ing a vaster store of he!pful information upon technical points 
from the perusal of a Mozart score than from any other 
source.” For the layman, however, the chief interest of the 
book will be the light it throws upon the mysterious question 
of the essential characteristic which distinguishes Chamber 
Music from all other kinds. That such a characteristic exists 
is undeniable. Chamber Music is sud generis; and there is 
no clearer sign of the incompetent composer than his tendency 
to write for a quartet music which is in its very nature de- 
signed for some other instrument—for a piano, perhaps, or 
fora full orchestra. The emphasis which Mr. Dunhill lays 
upon this fact throughout his pages shows how well he under- 
stands the true genius of his subject matter. 





A New English Dictionary : Several—Shaster. By Henry 
Bradley. (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.)—The new 
section of the Oxford Dictionary contains 1,414 words, as 
compared with 110 in the same portion of Dr. Johnson's. 
The words contained in it fall, etymologically, into two parts. 
The first few pages, from “several” to “sgraffito,” consist 
almost entirely of words of Latin origin; while the rest of the 
section, namely, the words beginning with SH, is over- 
whelmingly Teutonic. Among the few exceptions are some 
Oriental words, of which “Shah” and “Shampoo” are the 
only ones in common use. Only one more section remains for 
the completion of the eighth volume of the work, and this will 
be issued next April. 





The Truth about Home Rule. By Pembroke Wicks. With 
a preface by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Carson. (Pitman 
and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Wicks ably sets out the case 
against Home Rule in a work which is primarily intended for 
circulation in the United States and the Colonies, The argu- 
ment is summed up effectively by Sir Edward Carson in a 
short chapter at the beginning of the volume, 
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LIGERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT ary: ay oe eae Grand Prize awarded 
a British Firm for atches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 
— Compasses, 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


TRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS. 
Gents.’ Hemstitched from 4/6 to 35/- dozen. 
» Plain Rordered,, 6/-,, 20/- ,, 
Ladies’ Hemstitched ,, 2/6,, 18/- ,, 
je Bordered » 3/9, 13/- ,, 


TABLE LINEN. 
BED LINEN. 
HOUSE LINEN, and Linen of every description. 


Empire Linen Mesh—The Ideal Underwear for Ladies ard Gentlemen. 
MURPHY & ORR, % BELFAST, IRELAND. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Limited, 


HOLEORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_ 


Let us send you our samples. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&&5,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID..............++----- &£100,000,000, 
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American rome 1625-1892, Selected, cr 8vo ......... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Armytage (V, B. G.-), Labour-Room Clinics, 12mo ............... (Thacker) net 2/6 
Audsley (a. aA. Gems of Japanese Art and Handicraft, folio ...(Low) net = 
Bi ay Clinical Methods for Indian Students ....... (Thacker) net 
Birkhead a ), The Story of the French Revolution, 8vo......... Harrap) net 36 
Brooke (J. A.), Illusions and Realities, cr 8vo .. ..(Methuen) net 5/0 
Conyers oe a (Methuen) 6/0 
Desmond (F.), A Far Cry, er ire RE (Long) 6/0 
Gandy (Ww, . fn the Days of Lionheart, cr 8vo. ..(Harrap) net 3/6 
Gilchrist ( M.), Weird Wedlock, cr 8vo . (Long) 6/0 


Good Hun 5 Ajax, cr 8vo ........... 
Haffkine (W. M.), rotective Inocula 
Hales (A. M. 


af (A.), Love and the Woman of T: 
), The Hour-Glass Mystery, cr 8vo .. 


Holly (M. B.), German Epics Retold, 12m0 .............cccecceeeeeeeeeeees (Harrap) 2/6 
Horniman (R.), Jenny. A novel, cr BVO... Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Howe (F. ne’) » Ranges CS Cities at ,_. -. eee i net 7/6 
Inman ( Nancy Lee, Mill Lass, cr Bro meni arne) 3/6 


(W: 
Trades Review "") net 12/6 
nae 2/6 


Jones oe 3. -), ne Sheep and its Skin 8vo(“ 
Lightfoot (A.), Vagaries, 16mo 
Martyn (W.), ‘all th the World to Noth 
Mookerjee (J. N. J _s Relating to Pructitioners, 8v0 
Postlethwaite (T. seliinaanen 
Reynolds (Mrs, By 








Digby & Long) 6/0 
(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Rittenberg (mM), Swirling Waters, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Ryven (G.), The Long Way, cr 8vo ..... F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Scott (J. B.), The Unforgiving Offender, cr 8vo...... al Ddgpinestty 6/0 
Sephton (J.), A Handbook of Lancashire Place-Nam (Simpkin) net 6/ 
Talbot (A. N.) and Slater (W. A. de Tests of Re-inforced Concrete Buildings 
under Load, 8vo .... . 

Trent (P.), The Second Chance, cr 8vo ...... 
Venusbeny, the youn | City. By Chilosa, cr 8 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 











( 
. (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 








32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
walt upon any gentleman by appointment. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK, 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 

SiUREET. —TO LET, Furnished, for six weeks—August 
tO and September—PREPARATORY SCHOOL near Merrow Golf Links. 
Largo garden, Tennis lawn, Cricket ground, open-air Swimming Bath, 
yng a 12 Bedrooms, 4 Reception rooms, Dark room, small Stable or 


Garage. Rent, 10 guineas a week. including gardener and garden produce.— 
A, H. JAMES, Edgeborough, Guildford, 


FOR SALE. 
(By Order of the Mortgagees.) 
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REENBAN K SCHOOL 
GREENBANK LANE, SEFTON PARK, 
LIVERPOOL, 8. 










These modern Promises, constructed in red and grey brickwork, sp cially 
equipped for educational purposes; together with Head-Master’s House 
and large Boarding-house for Pupils. 





ACCOMMODATION, 
SCHOOL. 
Large central recreation-hall, dining-hall, gymnasium, large swimming 
bath, master’s room, seven classrooms, library, lavatories, cloakrooms, 
large cellars, wooden pavilion, brick and timber joiner’s shop, out 


offices, &c. 
HEAD-MASTER'S HOUSE, 


Vestibule, inner hall, dining-room, drawing-room, study, cloakroom, and 
lavatory, large kitchens, pantries, and cellars; eleven bedrooms, two lines 
closets, two bathrooms, housemaid’s closet, boxroom, lavatory, w.-c.'a, 
washhouse, bicycle shed, and kitchen garden. 

BOARDING-HOUSE (Detached). 

Three entertaining-rooms, large dining-room for pupils, kitchen, scullery 
and larder, two study-rooms, two double bathrooms, range of lavatories and 
w.-c.’s; five dormitories, eleven bedrooms, housemaid's pantries, &c.; yard 
and usual out offices. 


The whole standing in about 


SEVEN ACRES OF FREEHOLD LAND, 
immediately adjoining Sefton Park. 


The premises are situated in the leading residential portion of Liverpool, 
and are within easy access to the city. 


Apply to the Manager, 
LIVERPOOL INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 
67 LORD STREET, LIVERFOOL. 
Telephone: Bank 3703. 


APPOINTM ENTS ' VACANT ‘AND WANTED. 
ARNARVONSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CARNARVON COUNTY IMTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER to undertake duties on the re-opening of 
the School after the Summer Holidays in September. Degree and Secondary 
or Public School experience essential, Knowledge of Welsh desirable. Salary 
£300 per annum. Age limit 40. 

Further particulars and forms of Application may be obtained from the 
undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

Applications should be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 2ist 
July. 

Cecesien directly or indirectly, either by candidates or their supporters, 
will be considered an express disqualification. 


County Education Offices, EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Cc arnarvon. Secretary of Education. 
23rd June, 1913. 


(youNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
DOMICIPAL CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (CO-EDUCATIONAL). 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, who will be required to take post in September 
next. Principal subjects, History and Geography (special training in modera 
methods). 

Candidates should state what subsidiary subjects they offer, and whether 
they are qualified to teach needlework. University Degree or its equivalent, 
and ability to help in games and social life of school are essential. Initial 
salary, £120 to £140 per annum, according to experience, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to a maximum of £200 per annum. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the undersigned, to whom they 
should be returned with copies of three recent testimonials as soon as possible, 
and not later than July 7th, 1913, 

Education Department, FRED, E, HILLEARY, 

95 The Grove, Stratford, E. Town Clerk, 
June 23rd, 1913. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invite applications for the + nen of SENIOR 
ENGLISH MISTRESS at the County Secondary School, Dalston 

Commencing salary, —_ to £170, according to experience, rising to £220 by 
yearly increments of £10, 

Candidates must have obtained honours in a final examination for a degree 
held by a recognized University. 

Applications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Edueation Officer, London Couaty Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W. C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
16th July, 1913. Every communication must te marked H. 4. on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of the school is eligible for appointment. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Education Offices, Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
2nd July, 1913. 


HESTERFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Wanted, for September, a GYMNASTICS and GAMES MISTRESS, to 


ive four days a week to the High School and one to Classes for Elementary 
eachers, Initial salar — —Apply at once to Miss MUNRO, Notting Hill 

















High School, London, 
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WerrrtzaN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
y mater 


WANTED, in September, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Trainivg Come for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 

(a) ASSI TTANT-MISTRESS. (English and usual school subjects, 
including History or Elementary Science.) Candidates must have 
a Diploma in teaching, and have experience in teaching. University 

ifications and experience in the training of teachers desirable. 
(b) LINDERGARTEN ISTRESS, Candidates must have the Higher 
Froebel Certificate and qualifications for teaching elementary physical 
exercises 


and 

Salary of the above posts £197 per annum (L.Eg. 16 per mensem), rising to 
£246 per annum — 3 20 per ), on jonable staff, with furnished 
or passage out to Egyp' 

Candidates must be of robust constitution and between the ages of 25 and 34, 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan. English Head-Mistress. Summer vacation 
not less than two months. — en for further information, and —se 
with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by wpies only of diplomas 
and testimonials, should be addressed not later than July 7th, 1913, to Miss 
MEADE, c/o The Director, the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 
Victoria 5 Westminster, London, 8.W. Selected candidates will be 
interviewed in London. 


D ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ILKESTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors, with the consent of the Derbyshire Education Committee, 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above School, which 
will be opened in or about September next, and is designed for 250 boys 
and girls. Candidates must be graduates of a University. Commencing 








miary £300, 
Applications must be made in writing, on foolscap paper, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, und addressed to the undersigned, on or 


ore Saturday, July 1th, 1913, 
, : A. L. JENKYN BROWN, 


County Education Office, Derby, Director of Education. 
June 27th, 1913. 
eee ween EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in September next, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT MASTER. 
Preference will be given to one who can take Vocal Music. Salary £120 to 
£130, according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £160. Apply to the HEAD MASTER, Grammar 
School, Falmouth, 

Ist July, 1913, 


AIORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, for September Term, a JUNIOR MASTER for Latin and French. 
Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of £160. A higher commencing salary may be given to a suitable 
man with previous experience in a Secondary School.—Apply on or before 














a Nig te 1913, to the HF AD-MASTER, County School, Redruth. 
_ 2nd July, 4 feta th: 
" Ohdealiadtel BOROUGH OF WIGAN, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 

WANTED, MISTRESS for Form I., in September, Higher Certificate of the 
N.F.U. and some experience with young children necessary, Salary £90 to 
£120 according to qualifications and experience, 

Applications, stating age, qualiffcations, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonial, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned not later than 9th July, 1913, 

Education Offices, King Street, GEORGE H. MOCKLER, 

2 Wigan, 27th June, 1913. Director of Edueation. 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


NEWPORT, I.W., SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 
WANTED, to commence September 15th, 1913, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
ualified in English subjects. Ability to assist with French a recommendation. 

ary, £90 perannum. Applications, on forms supplied for the purpose, must 
be received not later than July 17th, 1913, 
JOHN DUFTON, 


County Council Offices, Newport, I. W. Clerk. 
Be a ATES ae ean 
B2erese COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent in 
Physiology. 

1e appointment is open to men and women equally, and will take effect 

at the beginning of the Michaelmas term 1913, The salary offered is £120 per 
annum, rising to £150. 

Six copies of application, and of not more than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent not later than Wednesday, July 9th, to the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


ETHEL T, McKNIGHT, 
WwW Es T 


pear 8 + ____ Secretary of Council. 
ZA BTS BPH O.8 kh. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. BREW, M.A. 

The Governors of the above-named School require an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to teach French (Direct Method) and History or Geography. 
One who bas been trained preferred, 

Games a recommendation. 

Commencing salary, £110 per annum, increasing to £140, 

Applications are to be sent in or before the 19th July. 

Forms may be obtained from the undersigned, 

Education Offices, J. G, TAYLOR, 

Park Road, West Hartlepool. Aoi hF __ Secretary. 


PONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH 


SCHOOL, 
Post of HEAD-MISTRESS : £250 per annum, 
Post of SCIENCE MISTRESS: £120 per annum. 

The Governors of the above-named School invite applications for the Post 
of HEAD-MISTRESS at a salary of £250 per annum, to take up duty in 
September next. Applicants must have had previous Seeon School 
experience and must hold the Degree or equivalent Diploma from a 
of the United Kingdom or British possessions. 

Also applications are invited for the t of SCIENCE MISTRESS at a 
commencing salary of £120 per annum for September next, 

Applications must be received by 19th July next upon a form to be obtained 


from the Secre’ % 
ontefract, HERBERT HOLMES, 








niversity 


Bt. Boreana's, Bo 
and July, 1013, 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


BLYTH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The Governors of the above School invite egplientions for the following Posts: 
1, MASTER for English and French. Residence abroad essential, 

Salary, £100-£135. Annual increment £5. 
2. Mathematical MISTRESS. Salary, £100-£135. Annual increment £10, 
8 MISTRESS for French and Music. Residence abroad essential, 

Salary, £100-2135. Annual increment £10, 
4. MISTRESS for Drill, Games, Art and Needlework. Salary, £90-£115, 

_ Annual increment £5, 
Applicants for Posts 2 and 3 must be Graduates of a British University and 
ve training or experience as Teachers. 

For Post 4 applicants must have taken an approved course at a Physical 
Training College. S ful Candidates will duties September 


Forms of Application, which must be returned on or before the 12th inst, 








be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addre: 
foolscap envelope, 
2nd July, 1913, THOS, B. GUTHRIE. 


Bridge Street, Blyth. Clerk to the Governors. 

UTTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. GPDST 

Aus gD ———-. rr ae pe MISTRESS. Games, 
nae apee ts pag . Degree and experience.— Apply to the 
W ELL SB, 


BOYS’ 








8S O MERS E T, 
BLUE SCHOOL, 
ASSISTANT MASTER required in September. Chief subject: French, 
modern methods essential, Initial salary, £120-2130, according to qual:fica- 
tions. Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


QALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING 
VICE-PRINCIPAL wanted (Lady). Churchwoman. 
and History. Honours Degree.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. ave us 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
Applications are invited for the JOHN HARDING FELLOWSHIP in 
PHYSICS, value £125, Applications should be sent not later than July 19th, 
to the SECRETARY of the SENATE, from whom further particulars may be 

obtained. 
N.E, 


“ADY  HOLLES’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY, 
WANTED, in September, n MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS; degree and 
experience.—Apply e HEAD-MISTRESS, 


COLLEGE, 
Subjects: Education 





LEOTURES, &c. 
DINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT, EDINBURGH. 
The Thirty-Ninth Session will begin on 9th September, 1915. 
STUDENTS received for any number of Selected Lessons or Courses. 
TEACHERS trained in (1) Cookery, Laundry Work, and Housewifery, 
(2) Needlework, — 5 and Millinery. 

Special Training for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA. 

LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COOKS, LAUNDRESSES trained. 

POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE as a Training for Home Life for Young 
Ladies who have completed their ordi education. 

Training for the PRINCESS LOUISE NURSES FOR CHILDREN, 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL iy as a Training for 
Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, Members of Care Com- 
mittees, and of Charity O: isation Societies. 

LECTURES on H SICK NURSING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
HYGIENE, & 


c. 
BOARDING-HOUSES for Students, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 Atholl Crescent. 


Prospectus on application. a 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University y for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teache Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
me of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 








There isa Loan Fund. ee na 

‘Tl. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 


Cambridge ning —~ 
(@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 fi a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 es, a year, 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIE TIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
Recognized by the Sanitary In: tors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 

Full particulars on applicationtothe PRINCIPAL, 
PEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, ; 
The Michael term on Thursday, October 2nd, when the 
College will occupy the new buildings in Regent's Park. 
LECTURES ore given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON in Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 
Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 
SCIENCE subjects. 
There are special courses of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 
and in HORTICULTURAL BOTANY. a 
ere ig a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


Th 
SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. . 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for completion in 


June next, 
RESIDENCE. 
Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. 


_ Pull particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 
EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Headmistress: MISS I, WALLACE. 
WANTED, in September — a oy MISTRESS, Salary 
£120 to £130, according to qualifications and experience. 
Applications, with ~ ies of three testimonials, to be forwarded at once to 








Ww. 














the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For yarticulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for younger girls 
associated with the Cia (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teaue), and of 
Scholarships, apply to the retary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside at the College (fee 66 guineas per annum) under the 

rsonal supervision of the Warden, from whom particulars of the 

ARDING-HOUSE may be obtained. as 
ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 

Governors—TuEe WorsurpruL Company oF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY OF 
Loxpow, Managers—R&EPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, Tum Loxpow County Councit, THe CAMBERWELL BorovGu CouNciL, 
ayp THE University or Lonpon. Principal—Miss Rice (Recognized Teacher 
of Ped of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CarrenteR 
(Recognized Teacher of Pedag: of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students ‘or the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions) £20 15s, per annum. ing, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 

ed for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
mall number also orm trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions for the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually). 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence). 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 
[\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secon 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambrid, Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarshi ursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, ini College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


r 











t5SES o for - 

over 14 years of age who can be accompanied 

Italian Art and Gothic Architecture, illustrated b lantern, English 

Literature. French and German Literature in French and German. Current 

Events. European History.—Apply to the Misses Manville, Leinster House 
School, 2 Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


RECTOR OF TINGEWICK, who has had 30 years’ 
rience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
A charming house and 


by their Go vernesses. 
e 








ae 
ex 
preyare for University or Professional Examinations. 


grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford, Hunting, golf, 
_cricket, tennis, &c,—Rev, P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


IDING.—MISS EVA CHRISTY, author of “Modern 
Side-Saddle Riding,’’ &c., and Teacher of Cross-Saddle and Side-Saddle 





Riding, has VACANCY for another STUDENT to train for the profession 
of teaching Riding, including EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRIN- 
CIPLES, as required in the modern schools and colleges. Fees reasonable, 
—1 Dennington Park Mansions, London. 
OUNG PARISIAN GENTLEMAN who knows the 
Italian language perfectly and whose writings are often published both 
in French and Italian, wishes to give French and Italian lessons in an English 
school or —_ t. Poy. preferred) in exchange for board and residence, or 
offer.—Write, Ne ENENKEL, Croix-au-Bailly, Somme, France. 


YOUNG FRENCH SCHOOLMASTER (Protestant) 


desires holiday engagement in a family for August and September.— 
Apply in the first instance to Miss GIBBINS, Hewletts, Cheltenham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Qzvacs EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
ee (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A, Graincer Gray, 
oard and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, 260 a year. 

A Sonty efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition, ONE of £30 a year 
for Girls over fourteen, TWO, each of £25 a year, for Girls under fourteen. 


Tast day of entry, July 19th, For all particulars apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCase 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


ENTRE MAWRK, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Yery careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
geil to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, Hon, 
c., C.M.S., ond many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


SHIRE. Priacipals: Mi . M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
98 Auerbach, Thcrough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 





























S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
7 U DOR 
Founded 1850, 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
LA > 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, 
y. 

__ Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
HAL L 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; -— soil ; exten. 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St, Andrews), 
ROW BOROUGH, 





Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT, 
(Resident Only). 
NGUAGES and ART 
cmnyeneinemgenaetnee - . ae 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LID, 
is, &c. ead-Mistress— Mig 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 


Principal—Miss H, T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


qe DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Secong 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 

IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Summer Term, April 30 to July 25. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situs. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
ty rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose p2rents are abroad,—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








AYNARD SCHOOL, EXETER, 
An examination will be held on July 9th and 10th, when three 
entrance and two resident Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
Candidates can be examined at own school. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Educatioa 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils pared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
min all g Healthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 
BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculum. PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 
CSOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P, Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phs- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 














TJARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


UDEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lon4., (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c. 
Autumn Term begins Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancics in January. 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
J —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Soin, Deseie 
a rench; 


-Bathing; beautiful climate; great eerentoge for acquirin " : 
‘erms for 


Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Speci 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated, 

TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and inform:- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 





UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist, B.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHEBR 
YSTE by Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Frujt Preserving.— Prinoipad: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, lst Class ilicates, tus, 
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7DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
EK 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Treparation for the Universities; Annual | Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPART MENT. 

BOARDING HEOUSE adjoining the School, 

Prospectuses, &c,, from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





— - 42 Ss 2: Ste: eS 


* The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who cured 
bimself after forty years suffering, will be sent post free on desbury, N.W to the 
aw. J. Ketle y, “ Tarrangower,” Willesden Lane, Bron eases na .W. 





BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| | renee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cebham, 
Head-maste r, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Beemageove, 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years, Exten = % grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
He: ud- Master, ¢ . EV ANS, M.A. Oxon, 


By bebe cbs Sad Potton COLLEGE. 












President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A ite Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tiors for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


YOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. — Ancient 

Public School on Modern lines. Inclusive Fees, £62 per annum; for 

sous of clergy and me lical me ™ , The School possesses valuable closed 

Scholarships to Cambridge.—G, H, KEETON, M,A., Head-Master (late VIth 
Form Master at Fettes). 


QEBEDOREE NE PREPARATORY “SCHOOL. — For 
kK) Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWY 
X. A., Head- “Master. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMW ORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acves for Home or Colonies. Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


HITE STAR LIN BE. 
TRAINING SHIP “MERSEY, 
This vessel sails for Sydney, N.S.W., about the end of August and will have 
a a VACANCIES for CADETS 
Particulars on application to W HITE STAR LINE, 30 James Street, 
Liverpool ; ;_or 38 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


JOYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
&vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 6 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


QT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


OFEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £50 to £15, and a few Exhibitions restricted to 
the fons of the Clergy, will be competed for on July 15th (compulsory subjects) 
snd July 1¢th (optional). Ages 12-15. Candidates are recommended to be 
well-grounded rather than specially coached in any particular subject. 

The Examination may be taken at the candidate's own School, if supervision 
can Le provided. 

Full particulars and entry forms from 8. M. TOYNE, M.A, (Oxon.), Head- 
master. 


ye LW ICH COLLEGE. ss REPARATORY SCHOOL, 
VICH, &S.E. 

Boys from six years of age ao ae for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Fublic Schcol, Modern Buildirgs on high open ground, Moderate Fees. 
Entire cha rge where parents abroad. 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M, LEAKE, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term will begin on THURSDAY, 
September 18th, 1913, _ Head- Master—C, Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


] OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Head-Master: ARTHU R 

ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). Full particulars and copies of the 
Prospectus may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Booth am School, York, 


UST —LaserieiD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 


School age requiring special attention to work or health. Preparation 
fer Woolwich, Sandhurst, Royal Navy Special puiey of Cadets, and the 
Universities. —Head- Maste r, | HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab., 


S!. EDMUND'S OL, CANTERBURY.—Fine 
































SCHOOL, 


healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 
pisying fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
¢.—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F, BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
in July 1913, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 8th, when nine or more 

&C HOLARSIIPS + varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum will be awarded, 

—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, The School, Oundle. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
EXAMINATION in JULY. Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 


OVER COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F, pr > 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
Colleg re Close, Dover. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buiidings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


v. PLUM, M.A, 








Head-Master uM. V 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The Annual Scholarship 
Examination will be held om November 2th and 2ist, when 4 
Foundation, 2 Gladstone, and z Boarding Scholarships will be offered for 
award, Value £41 to £54. Szetientions before November 15th to the 
Head- master, Dr. JOHNSTON, The School House, Highgate, N. Entries for 
the autumn should be in early to ensure admission, 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN—An 

Examination for not more than 10 Sc holarshipa, varying from £°0 to 

£20, will be held on July 17th and 18th, Several nominations reducing School 

Fees to £45 will be offered to Candids ates qualifying at the same Examination, 
—Full particulars from the Secretary. 


Set VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy, 
‘rospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M,A., Head-Master; or the Clerk, 

53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epile oe Terms 30s, Weekly Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL q McDOUGALL, The. Colony, Alderley Edge. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H,. GREENE, M.A,.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses » teaching, life and games, —Ap ply HEAD-MAS" ‘ER, 











S TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, fig Bedford Court Man- 
sions, London, W.C, Estab, 1905, 








FOREIGN, 
RUSSELS.—High-Class School for Girls. Thorough 


modern education ; special facilities for acquiring French. Home care 

and comforts. Games and physical exercises. For prospectus, references, &c., 

write PRINCIPAL, 14 Place Gamblinne de Meux. Separate School (Boys’) 
same management. 

HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Maseter: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 

Bracing climate, Altitude 38,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 

REE VE, lateSecond. Mistres 88 sof Leamington Municip al School, and Miss Hankin, 

HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL, 

SWITZERLAND, 


For Modern Languages, 
____ For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


REBBER, not far from “BREMEN. —Tuition and 
Residence for young GENTLEMEN in a German clergyman's family, 
German and French lessons; if desired, Latin, Greek, Mathematics. Prepara- 
tion for Interpretership and other exams. References. Terms £5 a month,—~ 
PASTOR W EBER, Drebber, Hanover. 


(ENEVA .—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of 
Gentlemen. Charming house in its own grounds. Views of Mont 
Bianc. Purest French always spoken; efficient professors. Pupils may study 
special subjects at University, Conservatoire or Art School. Terms £80 per 
annum.— Write, Box No. 627, The Sp vectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, Londo ye 


lil linted- COURSE §8, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certifi cated Professor. ‘Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 


UNICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Special facilities for 
modern languages without interruption of general education, Uni- 
versity and Army Examinations, Refined home in delightful city. New 
buildings, excellently equipped. Excep tional facilities for winter and summer 
sports.—Address, HEADMASTER, c/o Paton’s, 143, Cannon Street, London, 


YARIS. —Limited number of Girls of good family rec eived. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths, Special] attention to health, Out- 
Goor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


YARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ——. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris. 


ARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s WIDOW and TWO DAUGHTERS, who receive two you 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. Music 
advantages. Position agreeable, airy, healthy, French lessons by certificated 
teacher, and piano and harmony lessons can be arranged, References 
exchanged.— Miss BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 


YARIS. —One or two young Englishmen de -siring ig to 8 acquire 
French or to perfect their knowledge of that language, will be received 

in a refined home amidst entirely French surroundings and society. YEUR, 

references ; reasonable inclusive monthly terms,—Write Mme. MONNOYEUR, 

8, Av. du Calvaire, St. Cloud. 


"P\HURINGIA, GERMANY Y.—Young ladies wishing to 
finish their education in refined surrouudings and to enjoy a sociable life 
excellent concerts, opera, tennis, bicycle tours in lovely neighbourhood, and 
Alpine winter sports, can be received en pension for two guineas per week, 
including first-c _* ss tuition in German, piano, singing, painting. Best references 
in England. Frl. Seyfarth will be in England in August.—Address, FRAULEIN 








MARIE SEYFARTH, Palais Augustenburg, Gotha, 
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SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would fird difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephore: 1136 City. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be —— ¥ to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) yprespectuses ond full ge of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, fhen writing 
please state the — of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
oa 


idea of the fees to id, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, fas pout Gon, 2s.6d, {00 Schools, 1,C00 Illustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. Telephone: [5053 Central. 
2. A 2 22.8. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send iully-detailed particulars to 

ersrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
86 £ackville Street, London, W. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 








every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and spproximate 
echool fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 


122 Regent Street, W.  =Established 1e8. Sea 
See ee RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 


University Men and old Schoolmasters, who cnly recommend Schools 

a ey visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons Introduced. Messrs. Poco (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 

Heppen, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Grrnarp. 


shay INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—cent free cf charge. ‘The Eegister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Litd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
TODENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 
Advice on training a speciality. —Apply, SECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Eirvet, Cavendish Square, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 














DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD. 
ok 58—BLANKENBERGHE, 14 days’ accommodation 
e at Grand Hotel Godderis, and return ticket to this BEAUTIFUL 
BELGIAN SEASIDE RESORT. 
14 days’ Lucerne and Engadine, Territet, and Chamonix. 
16 days’ Grindelwald and Zermatt. Palace Hotels, Montana and Murren, 
The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Maw Rovrte, 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 


U Xion: | 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Offce, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London, 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 
JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
August Ist: GRAND RUSSIAN TOUR. St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Crimea, Volga, Caucasus, Astrakhan, Caspian Sea, &c. Accompanied by Miss 
Bishop. August 1jith: SWISS HOLIDAY TOUR. Later: LAKES, SPAIN, 
ALGERIA, EGYPT,—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,’” Wimbledon Park Ed.,S.W 


AKES GENEVA, MAGGIORE, LUGANO, and 
LUCERNE, 11 days’ tour £8 2s. 6d. Extensions Venice, Grindelwald, 

&e. 4. mean by Mr. Lunn, GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old 
Jewry, E.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &a 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, 800 feet above 


sca, c'ose to moor, with shady garden in warm and sheltered position. 
‘tennis lawn, stablivg or motor, separate tables, private sitting-roc m if required. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. Apply, L. CANTAB, Middlecott, Lisington, 8S, 
Devon, Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.). 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 
Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Diet, Educative Health Methods. 
ENTHUSIASTIC TESTIMONIALS. 





TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 


—_—_—., 


MISCELLANECUS. 
HOUSE TO REMEMBER.—Best prices cffered fop 


discarded Trinkets, Gcld, Jcwellery, Watches, Chairs, Rings, Preceletg 
Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffeld Plate and Valvablcs by Frasers, the well-kncwy 
and most reliable frm. Established 1¢23. Rcfererce, Capital ard Com ties 
Bank. Strict privacy guarantecd. Fairest valvation assured. Utmcst cash 
value or offer Ly return. No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERg 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Deek 43, Princes Sticet, Ipswich. 


y eS 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH® 

Persons withing 1o receive full value thould ayply to the actual 

manufacturers, Mersrs, LROWNING, ixstcad of to poo buyers, If 

forwarded by rost, value yer return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxforg 
Street, London, Est. 100 ycars, 


J OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid rystcmatic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent iniroductions given.—Telephone or write, 1H 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
‘1 —A few Vacancies in 2 Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 


erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 








Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &¢,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
prema HOUSE REFORM.--The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


117 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


W A M I—Tue Best CURE ror Eczema 1n DOGS, 
2s, 6d. post free, 
W., 2 ST. GEORGE’S ROAD, BEDFORD. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Caron Kinton Jacques. Supphed to the Royal Household, 
Aunihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 2d., 2s. 3d., 4s, €d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Artsanr Memorst), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Patron: H.M. Tur Kira, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for :clatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tux Eart oy Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamittoy. 


OYAL SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, High- 
: o lands Road, Leatherhead, Surrey, late St. George’s Circus, Southwark. 
Established 1799. One of the largest institutions for the blind in the world, 
supporting and training over 200 blind pupils. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY PLEADED FOR. 
Rev. ST. CLARE HILL, M.A., Principal. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture.” 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 


(Free. 


To Furnish a Flat for £00; 

To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £290, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 
Speciai Catalogue. 
SPRIGGS & Co. ita, 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Wm. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursips Pace (when available), Founreen Guivras. 
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Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 153. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 153. au inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net, 





NOKA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road Ilford, Essex. 





1 Wetumeortow Srrestr, Straxp, Loyxpon. 
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CLERGY 





ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND _ THEIR 


Assurance 


1829. 
Cc 


Society pecially for 


RELATIVES = which 


THE 
spends 


nothing either in Dividends to Shareholders or in Commissions 
to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Eonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cffice: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


FAZENDA 
PURE COFFEE 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Ze Reem. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Saperior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with fon the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
2 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Feid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Jrial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 

R. ANDERSON & CO.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 2 w. ce 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application, 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
Vou, II, Jury 1913. No. 43> 
CONTENTS. 

emapmesaston in Malaya. 


By 

Missionary Work in Siberia. 

By Professor ALExEy YAKOVLEV. 

Missionary Conferences in india. 

By the Rev. W. E. 8S. Hotianp. 

The Continuation Committee of the 

Edinburgh Conference. 
y Mrs. CREIGHTON, 

Religious changes in India during the 
British period. 

By Professor 8S. K. Rupra. 

India’s demand for mass education 
ones her quest for the “ideal Univer- 
s 
By the Rev. J. P. HavrHorstTuwalrte. 

Missionaries and the European Com- 
munity in India. 

By H. Wyarr. 

Editorial. — Introduction to our readers — 
Indian Theosophy — China’s Appeal — The 
Chinese Opium Trade — A momentous issue — 
Reunion in Scotland. 

Reviews.—‘“ The three Religions of China,’’ by 
Soothill — “The Life of a South African 
Tribe,’ by Junod — “Aborigines of South 
America,’ by Church — “India and the 
Indians, od by Elwin — “The belief in immor- 
tality,” by Frazer, &c. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital ...........cccesscceseeeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund..............0.... .£1,450,000 
Eeserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THAackrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, De enison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


"Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp Gotcnu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West "Australia; PRICTOR AND Com. 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartiure anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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| The Gult of the Bookplate 


BooxpLatTes, more or less on the lines of 
those of the present day, have been used 
by book-lovers almost since the art of 
printing was invented, and it would seem 
that the introduction of printing was 
almost or quite contemporaneous with the 
origin of the use of bookplates. Certainly 
in the very early days of book production 
bookplates were introduced, and have been 
used ever since by owners who take per- 
sonal interest in their literary possessions. 

One of the earliest specimens of English 
bookplates dates back to 1516, nearly four 
centuries ago; but it is a well-attested 
fact that they were in use on the Continent 
—notably in Germany —still earlier than 
this. 

A remarkably fine example of ancient 
bookplates is that presented by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon to the University of 
Cambridge in 1574, and it is interesting to 
note that the ever-punctilious Pepys 
records, under date July 21st, 1668, how he 
“went to my plate-makers and there spent 
an hour about contriving my book-plates 
for the King’s four yards.” As, under the 
watchful care of enthusiastic collectors, 
other specimens are brought to light, it 
becomes abundantly evident that from 
these very early times the custom has been 
almost universal among the learned classes. 
The mission of the bookplate has always 
been, and must always be, primarily to 
indicate ownership of the books in which 
they are placed. They may be ornate or 
simple, as the taste or means of the owner 
may dictate, they may incorporate crest, 
arms, motto, or other family attribute, or, 
again, they may reflect the personal 
interests or occupations of the owner, but 
the real aim of the bookplate remains ever 
the same—a reminder to those who borrow. 
And in thus ensuring the return of books 
to their home quarters, they are a most 
effective means of preventing loss. But 
bookplates have a value and interest quite 
apart from this consideration; as one 
writer says, “nestling ina book unknown 
and unseen until the book is opened, 
whether quaint or commonplace, artistic 
or otherwise, it speaks with a mute 
eloquence to all those not absolutely dead 
to its many lurking charms.” 

I specialize in the designing and engrav- 
ing of bookplates, and have a capable 
staff of artists and engravers to assist 
me—each design being original work and 
incorporating crest, arms, or some other 
desired feature. On request, I will at once 
send specimens. 

I have executed bookplates for clients in 
all parts of the world, and have many 
testimonials from delighted clients in all 
positions—for I try to take as keen a 
pleasure in producing a simple, inexpen- 
sive plate as in one that involves almost 
infinite care as to detail and fine copper- 
plate engraving. 

There is practically no limit to the 
variations of style and taste in bookplates. 
I am frequently sent photographs of houses 
or gardens or districts, as well as other 
special features which it is desired to 
perpetuate in a plate; anything that is of 
personal interest to the owner may be said 
to be suitable. 

The cost varies, of course, according to 
the work involved, and the method of 
reproduction; a very simple design, with 
zine block and one hundred plates, can be 
had for 17s. 6d. inclusive, while copper- 
plate engraving ranges from two and a 
half guineas upward. But in all cases the 
value is good—and I have hundreds of 
testimonials. Book-lovers who have not yet 
a bookplate of their own, or who are 
wishing for one as a gift to a friend, are 
invited to send me a few particulars on 
which to base a design, and I will then 
furnish a pencil suggestive treatment for 
approval. For a tasteful birthday or 
wedding gift a bookplate is particularly 
suitable, when the recipients are those 
who find pleasure in books. It generally 
takes about three weeks to complete the 
work.— HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great 
Portland Street, London, W, 
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By — Appointment 
io H, 
King George vY 


"Sr neomage is next to god. 
liness, and near akin to 
health. In the matter of 
food, any suspicion about 
the cleanliness or purity 
takes away the appetite. To have 
the assurance that everything we 
eat is produced under strictly 
hygienic conditions, such as obtain 
throughout the Cerebos Works, 
gives zest and appetite and health. 
That is why those who know insist 
upon having 


Cerebos Salt 


which isnever once touched by hand. 








PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Piayer’s Navy Mixture is everything that a 
tobacco can be, 


It is cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 


ee ~6©6d Medium 
White Label 


0z. 
5 D. 4 
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444—23/- 


Quite an extraordinary number of men who honestly believed they could never be fitted from stock, men who always used to 


have their boots made to measure, are now wearing Lotus, 
quite as successfully as if the boots were made to measure, 


Lotus Boots for om ele 


Supplied by the best shops in every district—over seven hundred agents 
_Once fitted with Lotus, » always { fitted, 


in London and the Provinces. 


—— 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST: END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLALGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(Opposite TPRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valucd for rebate; Lought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair ©601. Telegrarhic Address: Bookmen, Londcn. 








Many feet which are considered abnormal can be fitted with Lotus 
The only feet that cannot be fitted are the really abnormal. 


Made 


Letters : Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 
Telephone No, . 6989 I London W all 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(4 Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President 7 FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safcty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defenca. 
TERMS OF SUBSER!PTION. 
— + © ee 
£ £ «s. 
sins ° ry Members ae | tet «. 1010 
—- PAYMENTS. 
. 0 | Associates, with Literature 


a 

Hon, Vice-Presidents e 

Hon. Vice-Presidents 

Members : 0 and Journal 05 6 

The Subscription of Ladies and elon of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Colonel W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


TANFORD’S TOURISTS’ 


CATALOGUE. — New 

Edition, 1913, 48 pages, containing particulars and prices of all the lest 
maps and guide -boo ks for the travel centres of the world, with indexes of the 
chief Government Surveys. Gratis on application, or ry free from E :DW ARD 


STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 15 and 14 Long Acre, London, W.C 
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THE 


BURBERRY 


THREE coats in ONE 
















Illustrated 
Catalogue 
& Patterns 
of Burberry 
Materials 
Post Free 


When buying 
a Burberry 

see that— 

The label says 
‘ Burberry ’— 
The bill says 
‘Burberry.’ 


















































The Burberry 1890 Model, 
RELIABLE WEATHERPROOF.—The Burberry 


is the most comfortable, protective and light- 
weight weatherproof in the world. It keeps its 
wearer dry in wet weather, prevents overheating, 
and is equally serviceable in town or country, 


A!RYLIGHT DUST-COAT.—The superiority of 

The Burberry lies in the fact that its unequalled 
security is co-existent with extreme lightweight 
and self-ventilation — features that combine to 
make it the most perfect coat available for sport 
or general use in hot or dusty weather. 


WARM OVERCOAT.—Owing to the density of 
Burberry materials, The Burberry, although 
remarkable for its air-freedom, forms an impass- 
able barrier to winds and effectually safeguards 
health from the injurious effects of exposure. 
Haymarket 


BURBERRYS tonion 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes PARIS and Provincial Agents. 











THE SPECTATOR. 





Indispensable 
at holiday time 


up river and 
for all sports. 
:: OF ALL :: 
OPTICIANS 


Booklet “10T” post free, 


CARL ZEISS (London) Ltd 
13 & 14, Great Castle St. 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 











With a frontispiece of the Piltdown (Sussex) Skuil, 70 
other Illustrations, and 3 Tables. Qs. 6d. net. 


MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS 


By 
H. v. BUTTEL-REEPEN, Prof. D.Phil. 


Incorporating Accounts of Recent Discoveries in Sussex 


8vo. 


and Elsewhere. 
Authorised Translation by A.G. THACKER, A.R.C.S, 





LONCMANS, CREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


English Medizeval Architecture. 
By CYRIL E, POWER, A.R.I.B.A. 

With Eight Plates and Four hundred and siateen Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo. In Two Volumes, 5s. net. 

* A store of information is packed in these pages.”"—Alhenzum, 


Ancient Earthworks. 
By J. CHARLES WALL, 
Author of “Ancient Earthworks” in numerous Volumes of the 
Victoria County Histories. 
With Sixty-nine Plates and Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“The subject has a fascination all its own. The book is indispensable to all 


who, in their journeying over the country, desire something trustworthy to 
explain those curious formations of the ground.”"—Spectator. 


TALBOT & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 

OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 
18s. 6d.; Harper's Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 21s.; Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols, illus., £17 17s.; Hartshorne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Dore, 2ls., scarce; Rackham's Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke's History of England, 6 vola., 22 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000,—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, B'ham. 


} OOKS WANTED :—Encyclopaedia Britannica, last edi- 
tion ; complete sets of Stevenson, Hardy, Dickens, Oscar Wilde, Pater, 
Kipling, Tennyson, Thackeray, Meredith,Carlyle,and other authors. Mommsen’s 








Rome, 4 vols., 1363 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 : Hillingdon Hall, 1888, Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
GERMAN SEA POWER. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 
ros. 6d. net. “A piece of work of the highest 
importance, the production of which we do not 
hesitate to describe as a service to the nation and 
to the Empire.”—Daily Telegraph. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Its Ps ehetegy: Structure, and History. By 
E. B. HAVELL. Numerous Illustrations, 30s. 
net. Appeals to the specialist, the student of 
Indian Art and History, and to the general reader. 


LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. ‘‘ Mrs, Fraser has per- 
formed a filial as well as a literary duty, and she 
has added something alike to the fame of Living- 
stone—she makes him live in her pages—and 
also to the fame of Newstead.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY. 


Illustrated. 2nd Edition. 10s, 6d.net. ‘“ Thisis 
a second volume of Lady Shelley’s Diary, of 
which the first volume had such a great success 
last year. Mr. Edgcumbe has done his work 
with skill and discretion, A fascinating book.” 
—The Globe. 


HOW | BECAME A GOVERNOR. 


2nd Edition. Illustrated, 15s. net. “Sir Ralph 
Williams is a typical colonist of the best kind, a 
natural administrator and rulerofmen. There 
is hardly any part of the Empire which he does 
not know and in which he has not had adven- 
turous experiences. This book is _ full of 
thoroughly good reading.” —The Globe. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
2nd Edition. 6s. Punch says:—‘I felt when 
reading it an emotion of reverence for the writer 
who has placed such gifts at the service of a 
noble cause ; it is a contribution that can hardly 
fail of its effect.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being some Account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON. 6s, net. The Morning Post says :— 
“The book is sound, comprehensive, and 
eminently fair.” 


LABOUR & INDUSTRY IN 1913 


deals with the whole industrial position, in neat 
and handy form, Is, net. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Thoughts ‘and 
After- Thoughts 


By HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 


in which in his witty worldly-wise and epigrammatic 
way the well known lessee of His Majesty's Theatre 
tilts at human foibles and stage fallacies. 


CONTENTS include— 


Our Betters: A Melley of Considered Indiscretions. 
The Living Shakespeare: A Defence of Modern Taste. 
Jim : The Vindication of a Misunderstood Microbe. 
flomdet Loos nn Actors Promet Book 
it ispi rom an Actor's Prompt Book. 
Money ay 4 Some Interesting Fallacies of the Modera Stage. 
S. Sargent, R.A. The ty of Shab 





Decoret: b The Tempest in a Teacup. 
a Peesen King Heary Viil. 

On Closing the Book that Shakespeare Wrote. 
Cloth Ss. net Of al’ Booksellers. 


CASSELL & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 








NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 
JULY 1913 


Episodes of the Month 


The Local Government Board and Housin 
By The DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, KG. 


“The Crime”; “Lord Roberts”: Two Sonnets 
3y FRANCIS COUTTS 
Chinese Loans and the British Investor 
By J. O. P. BLAND 
Some Glimpses of Disraeli 
By he Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM 
The Fight for Clean Government: 
I. Introductory Note 
II. “ Report” of Marconi Select Committee 
III. Chairman’s Draft With Comments 
IV. Lord Robert Cecil’s Report 


V. As It Might Have Been Written 
By L. J. MAXSE 


A Sportsman’s Visit to Bulgaria By MIRZA 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Railway Rates By HAROLD RUSSELL 


The Canadian Senate and the Naval Bill 
By Professor STEPHEN LEACOCK (Montreal) 


Greater Britain: Canada 


Correspondence: A Protest 
By VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, MP, 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, §8.W. 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised In this Journal 
can be obtaincd at the lowest ciscount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 
Special! Attention given to orders from Clubs and 
Libraries, at Home and Abroad. 
Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, etc. 

Any of the following Lists sent free. 
Catalogue of Books in 
Foreign languages. 


List of Newspapers and Magazines, 
with rates to all parts. 


List of Six-Shilling Novels, new 
copies, for One Shilling each. 


Catalogue of Newly Published leading 
Pooks. 

Catalogue of Second-hand and 
New Books at reduced prices. 

Catalogue of The Best Books on 
all subjects, at lowest cash prices. 

Catalogue of Books in Beautiful Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
Bindings, suitable for presentation. requisites, 

BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 


Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE INTERPRETER. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL STUDY. 
Editor: Rev. Hew err Jounson, M.A., B.Sc, 


Contents. (Vol. 9. No. 4.) 
Tue History or an Inisn Jesurr. 
The Rev. W. L. Mackennal, M.A, 
Tue Eristie or Sr. James. 
The Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A, 
SuPeRwaTuRAL RELIGION anp Sociat 
Con DITIONS, 
The Rey. N. E. Egerton Swann,B.A. 


July 1913. 
Tus Eprror’s Norss, 
Gop 1s Love. 

The Rev. Walter Lock, D.D. 
Tus Historic BACKGROUND OF THE 


Boox or Barucu. 
The Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, D.D. 


Law, Sty, anp Sacririce in THe OLD Love Tur INTERPRETER OF Bewirv. 

TESTAMENT. The Rev. H, Northcote, M.A. 
The Rev. A. H. McNeile, D.D. ORIENTALIA, 

Tux Parapuzs ory Ovun Logp: The Rev. Canon Johns, Litt.D. 


Reviews. 





Sources anp PaRALLeLs, CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘Lhe Rev, A. C, Bouquet, M.A. Books Receivep, 
London: Rorert Scorr, Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Subscription: Four Shillings and Sixpence per annum, post free, to 
“The Interpreter” Ofice, Altrincham. 

= 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 

yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on ths 

third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 

yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsajen*, 

or from the Ofice, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 13. 9d. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS|. 


LITERATURE. 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW BOOK. 
University and Historical Ad- 
dresses. Delivered during a residence in the United 
States as Ambassador of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. 
JAMES BRYCE, O.M. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 








TRAVEL, 


The Seine from Havre to Paris. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrations 
by Oxive Branson, and Maps, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





THE TIME s.—‘‘ This will make a very acceptable companion for anyone who 
takes the same en} joyable hol ing ofa a beating trip down the Seine.” 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Prisoner in Fairyland (The 
Book that “Uncle Paul” wrote). By ALGER- 
NON BLACKWOOD. Author of “Jimbo,” &c, Extra Crown 
8yo. 6s. 


Tur Firitp.—* ome, . delightful book, full of imagination, of sympathy, 
and of tender humour 


The Inside of the Cup. 
CHURCHILL, Author of “Richard Carvel,” &. 
mage 8vo. 6s. 


Tavutu.— This brilliant novel. . . . Ina word, ‘ The Inside of the Cup’ isa 
sigu of the times, and a book fo yr the times, which every one should read,’ 


By WINSTON 
Extra 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 
Father Ralph. py ceratp o”DonovaN. 6. 
RELIGION. 
Religion as Life. sy neyry cuuRcHILL 
KING, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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WILL THE GOVERNMENT SURVIVE? 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
By Sir WILLIAM COLLINS 


THE VICTORIAN ORATOR 
By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 


THE RECORD OF ULSTER IN IRISH PATRIOTISM 
By Prof. C. H. OLDHAM 


THE UNION PROBLEM OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH 
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PRESBYTERIAN RE-UNION IN SCOTLAND 
By Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNY, D.D. 
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CANON BARNETT: AN APPRECIATION 
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Constable's New Books. 
THE MOSELLE 7. 6a net. Charies Tower 


Beautifully Dlustrated in Colour and Black and White by 
LiongeL Epwarps. 


“* At once instructive, bright, and companionable.”"—The Daily News, 
“*A good example, well written, of the descriptive-historical travel book.’ - 


—The Times, 
THE LOIRE 7.6a net. Dougias Goldring 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and Black and White by 

A. L. Cours. 


“ This is a most attractive volume.”’—The Times, 
- We must acknowledge the journey we have taken has been an enjoyable 
one.” —The Country Life, 


OTHER DAYS _«&. 64. net. A. G. Bradley 


“We are always happy to read whatever subject he is discussing.” 
—The Times. 


“A book in which every page yields passages one would like to quote 


—The Outlook. 
STANE STREET 7s. 6d. net. 


Hilaire Belloc 
Uniform with “The Old Road.” Illustrated by Wittiam 
Hyps. 


“As fascinating as a novel. One may say more of this. It is at once a 


piece of profound historical study of the most captivating i: terest.’ 
—The Observer. 


A BUSY TIME IN MEXICO. 


Illus. 8s. 6d. net. H. B. C. Pollard 


** An excellently entertaining book of experiences."’—The Westminster Gaxette. 
* Thoroughly enjoyable and entertaining . . . exciting and interesting.” 


—The Glode, 

SEX ANTAGONISM _ 7%. 64. net. 
Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. 
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“‘A clever sketch of the fundamental sex differences, 
interest.’"—The Athenzum. 
“ Has a wide interest and extreme value.” —The Daily Express, 
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By Walter de la Mare 


* Will assuredly delight the little people. It is a book in which the sheer 
nonsense of Edward Lear or Lewis Carroll is combine i with something of the 
tenderness of Stevenson.’’—The 9 Bally Telegraph. 


THE GREAT MOGHUL| 


By Stacy Waddy, M.A. 


Stories of Akbar, the Mighty Emperor of India. With 4 
Illustrations by Stephen Reid. 6s. 
“ Written with the aim of introducing young children to some of the wo: nders 
of Indian History, and eo paving the way to the study of more‘ grown up* 
books on the subject. Mr. Waddy has succeeded remarkably well.’ 
—The Athenaum, 
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Edmund Mitchell 





‘ These tales possess great original merit, and place Mr. Mitchell in the front 
oad of present-day writers of short stories.”—The Occult Review, 


STRANGE STORIES FROM THE 
LODGE OF LEISURES. By GEORGE SOULIE of 
the French Consular Service in China. 3s. 6d. net 


“We don’t wonder me Chinese neglect their classic 
delightful as these.’ Evening Standard. 2% read stories so 
Beutistic pictures of daily life and character . . . that takes one ’s breath 
away. Mr. Soulié has provided us with a genuine liter ary 1 novelty. 
~The erdeen Free Press, 
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THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 4 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43. 6d. net each vol. Printed on 
thin piper,’ uniform with Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of 
Mr. Kipling's Prose works. Also Crown 8vo, 6s. each vol. ; 
also Leather, 5s. net each vol. 


CAPTURE AT SEA. By the Right Hon. the Earl 
Loreburn. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This is not a law book, but an explanation in simple language of the dangers 
to which the laws of the sea expose commerce in time of war, with suggested 
remedies. We are in danger of starvation if our food supplies are stopped. A 
powerful Navy is not enough. ‘lhe neutralization of unoffending commerce at 
sea is advocated, and reasons given for anticipating International agree- 
ment in this change. 

“A volume which should be in the hands of every business man.... We 
are convinced that the perusal of this volume will have contributed powerfully 
to an awakening of interest and concern in one of the greatest problems of 
our day.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS 
VERIFICATION: The Angus Lectures for 1912, 
By T. R. Glover, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and University Lecturer in Ancient History, Author of “The 
Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The author's treatment is brief, but suggestive, being fortified with 
excellent use of pertinent quotation.” —Athenzum. 
“Mr. Glover has written a powerful defence of the Christian tradition, and 
of the Christianity which is founded thereon.”"—Outlook, 


CROWDS. by Gerald Stanley Lee, Author of “Inspired 
Millionaires.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A wonderful book which will arrest attention. It is a study of democracy 
and of the desires and fears of the People. No one can be ‘‘in the movement” 
who has not read it, 


ILLUSIONS and REALITIES. By J. A. Brooke. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

A volume of verse containing upwards of a hundred lyrics, chiefly of human 
interest, but, as the title implies, touching at times upon the illusive. The 
love and nature poems are in lighter vein, but some of the latter contain a 
definite message, 


The COMPLETE LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 
By A. Wallis Myers. With 90 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Complete Series. 


“A work that no other of its kind, dealing with any branch of sport, excels, 
either in general interest or utility.” —Westminster Gazette. 


ON THE COURT AND OFF. 
F. Wilding. With 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 

“A book that has an invigorating ‘something different’ touch to commend 
it. One need not be an expert in dynamics to enjoy it and to profit by it.” 
—Daily News. 

THE STORY OF THE DAVIS CUP. 
By A. Wallis Myers, Author of “The Complete Lawn 
Tennis Player.” With 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net, 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Vardon. 
With 48 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Fourth Edition. 


“His teaching is conveyed so cleverly that the student of golf is bound to 
learn from it, and to learn alot. His method of teaching is admirable. He 
tells the learner what to do in simple clear-cut language, enlivening his dis- 
course with occasional flashes of delightful humour. ‘ How to Play Golf’ can 
be conscientiously recommended as a valuable addition to the golfer's library, 
and as a short, ‘safe cut to an improved game.’’—Sportsman, 


VAGABOND DAYS IN BRITTANY. 
Leslie Richardson. With 42 Illustrations. 
5s. net. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO SOUTH WALES. 
By G. .W. Wade, D.D., andJ. H. Wade, M.A. With 
32 Illustrations and 2 Maps, Small Pott Svo, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


DURHAM. by J. E. Hodgkin. With 32 Illustrations, 
8 Maps, and 3 Plans. Small Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


[Little Guides. 
OLD CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


By J. Charies Cox, LL.D., F,S.A. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 


“A most readable and instructive volume, dealing, with extreme accuracy 
and high authority, with the financial transactions of churchwardens.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 
PORTUGUESE 


By Anthony 
Fifth Edition. 


By 
F cap. 8vo, 
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SLAVERY — BRITAIN’S 


DILEMMA. by J. H. Harris, Author of “Dawn in 
Darkest Africa.” Crown 8vo, ls. net. 





FICTION 


SANDY MARRIED. by Dorothea Conyers, 
Author of “Sally.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a sequel to Mrs, Conyer’s famous book, “The Strayings of Sandy » 
It tells of Sandy married, his life in Ireland, and the amusing _ 
plications which arise when he is left guardian of two young and “4 
sporting people, Araminta and Hildebrand, who against their wishes have to 
keep a racing stable and win the Grand National or marry before they cg 
claim their uncle’s large fortune. Sandy's keoping of their racing stud a 
hunters and his final triumph in getting rid of his obnoxious charges mak 
the plot of the book. ‘‘ Phillips,” his valet, isas much to the fore as in the 
“ Strayings of Sandy.” 


SWIRLING WATERS. By Max Rittenberg, 
Author of “The Mind-Reader.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is a story of the whirlpool of finance. Clifford Matheson, a successful 
financier, is coul-weary of the life, and tries to cut loose and start a fresh 
existence. He is drawn back to the whirlpool by an entanglement in a huge 
scheme engineered by a millionaire shipowner (a vivid study of the Napoleonic 
temperament) ; and Ae omen wife and the girl he falls in love with in his 
second existence contend forhim. The book starts with a dramatic conflict 
between Matheson and the shipowner, and continues in the same atmosphere 
of tension right to the end, 


THAT WHICH WAS WRITTEN. By sybi 
Cormack Smith, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is originality in Miss Smith's handling of her subject and her 
environment is well realised.’’—Country Life. 

*« This South African novelist sets her background with unerring sureness, 
and describes it with convincing accuracy and sedulous care, She is skilled, 
too, in the drawing of character.’"—Pall Matt Gazette. 


STEMPENYU. By “Shalom Aleichem.” = Trans. 
lated from the Yiddish by Hannah Berman (Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


“ The chief interest in the story lies in the pictures of Jewish life in Russia, 
and the intensely human note struck.’’"— Glasgow Herald. 
**It is a striking delineation of life among the Jews in Russian villages. The 
characteristics of the race are portrayed with unflinching realism.” 
—Pall Mall Garette, 
“ Quite unlike any and every other novel.” —World, 


THE GATE OF HORN. by Beulah Marie 
Dix. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Well and vividly written.”"—Morning Post, 
“Its pathos without sentimentality, its poetry that is never high flown, the 
sheer beauty of much of it, make it almost independent of cold criticism.” 
— Observer. 
** The book is a romance, and is written as a romance should be—with true 
imagination, with a turning always to the high things of life, with a genuine love 
of and insight into the past.” — World, 


A GODDESS OF STONE. by R. W. Wright- 
Henderson, Author of “John Goodchild.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


The scene of this romance is on the south coast, and the date of it is 17%, 
in the brave days of smuggling and rumours of invasion. It is told in the first 
person, being the recollection of events witnessed by one Thomas How wheu 
an innocent boy of eight. A miser, some smugglers, an emigré, an cld house- 
keeper, and others are those whose fortunes he, and a marble statue, silently 


watch, and in part direct. 
s 
THE MYSTERY OF DR. FUMANCHU 
By Sax Rohmer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The epic of the most resourceful, brilliant and sinister malefactor yct 
created. Through River Police depots, an opium den in Shadwell, great 
hotels, the “Arabian Nights” abode of the Chinese doctor, the floating 
laboratory on the lower Thames, the family vault of Lord Southery, and 
many another scene, we follow the dark elusive figure of the terrible Fa- 
Manchu, “lord of strange deaths.” In the dim background flit ever the 
companion figures of his creatures, the stranglers. Above all rises the call of 
the dacoit: whilst through the yellow phantasmagoria glides a seductive 
personality, ‘‘Karamanéh,’’ the lovely Eastern slave who plays such havos 
with the heart of Dr. Petr.e, 
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OSCAR WILDE: A Critical Study. 


Arthur Ransome. 
TWO ADMIRALS. By Admiral John Moresby. 
THE PARISH CLERK. By P. H. Ditchfield. 
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Feap. 8vo. 7d. net. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. by 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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